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EDITORIAL 


CEE 








THE ANARCHY of English education, so amazing to foreigners, is more 
marked in the teaching of English than in any other subject. A brother and 
sister at separate schools can undergo courses of instruction that differ widely 
in character and quality. In the sciences and informational subjects, there is 
an agreed corpus of fact to be imparted, a number of accepted methods to 
be learned. Again, a new development i in one of the sciences at university 
level soon has repercussions in schools, and scientists in school can feel that 
they are sharing in the advancement of learning. English remains the most 
disorderly of the disciplines. 

For the enterprising teacher and the sound practitioner who keeps up-to- 
date this anarchy has its advantages. No one need teach grammar to children 
who cannot understand i it, or pretend that the Essays of Elia matter, to comply 
with a circular from Curzon Street. There is freedom for everyone to do 
his best work, a freedom that is one of the chief attractions of his calling. 
There need never be any restraint on innovation and experiment; the advance 
guard really can advance. This can make for lively teaching and lively learn- 


ing (for children with any life in them will always respond to vitality in a 


teacher). 

On the other hand the rank and file of teachers of English—those in par- 
ticular who are pressed into teaching what is not their subject—need guidance 
and do not readily receive it. It is easy for the pedestrian performer to remain 
heavy-footed, and it is the children who suffer. Where there is no common 
aim, and no generally received method, other pressures may decide what 
happens in the English periods. Pressures from within: at the lowest, to keep 
the children amused; at best, to do an honest job and produce results. Press- 
ures from without: to get children through external examinations. Naturally, 
educational publishers take advantage of the situation—one cannot blame 
them—and as a result the market is heavily stocked with books that make 
for dull and lazy teaching. An experimental text-book is almost bound to 
lose money. Thus educational publishers tend to prolong the status quo, and 
to exert a further pressure on the teacher of English who has not a very 
strong mind of his own. 

It would be healthy for the teaching of English if there were far fewer 
text-books, and if many more straight texts of suitable authors, abridged 
perhaps, were used from the middle of the primary school right through to 
the end of the secondary course. Solemn and respectable four or five-year 
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courses in composition give a quite unwarranted proportion of their spact 
to grammar. They are, however, not such a threat to good teaching as th i 





current blight of comprehension booklets. Though disapproved of by th 
Ministry of Education (Cf. THE USE OF ENGLISH Editorial, Winter 1955) the 
are still being produced; and if the publishers sell only a modicum it mus 
none the less mean that many children from the age of eight to sixteen or } 
more are fed on a diet of sawdust instead of being introduced to the sacred 
wood of literature. Children can leave school without ever knowing a 
first-hand that there are such things as real books; their ‘literature lesson’ to 
often consists of volumes of prose extracts produced for reading in school 
(A survey of comprehension books was included in our Autumn number 
Drawn often from ephemeral books and even from newspapers, these vol- | 
umes appear for the most part to be compiled on no other principle and with 
no other purpose than to keep the children quiet. They are not designed t 
encourage further reading; they provide no basis for oral or written work 
and have no basic theme. A selection, for instance, of passages on flying 
might very usefully lead the reader of Dan Dare to think less superficially 
of the effects of flying on civilisation, and of the aims of civilisation itself. 
Comparable trains of thought could be started by a volume of dips into the 
future—not forgetting E. M. Forster’s topical “The Machine Stops’. 

To teach his pupils to write and to introduce them to the literature of their 
country are the aims of the teacher of English, and they cannot be separated; 
the first is likely to suffer if the second is neglected. Examining bodies should 
consider the implications for the English curriculum of the normal dead and 
deadening English language paper: professors of English, please note, and , 
do not evade the responsibility. Ideally the examining bodies should set a 
different type of paper each year: one that would preclude all preparation 
except reading, and writing related to the reading. A group of books for 
reading might well be set for language paper candidates. Again, the training 
departments might concern themselves—perhaps they do. They might have 
libraries (chambers of horrors) of text-books, and lectures—discussions on 
the choice of books for school use. The faculties of English, too, might 
revise their aims and methods in the light of the fact that most of their grad- 


uates will become, not research students, but teachers of English in schools. 
Many of the latter have a firm grasp of aims and principles, but the weaker 
graduates and the large numbers in both grammar and modern schools who 
teach English without any special qualification need far more help than they , 
are getting. 
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WHAT ARE ‘READERS’ FOR? 


CRF 














by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


TuesE BOOKS! are, I take it, intended as readers for the middle forms of 
Grammar, and for general use in Secondary Modern, schools. As I read 
them through, I wondered what purposes their editors had in mind for 
them, and what uses they will be put to by the teachers who buy them. 
What ought we to look for in a reader? 

It should obviously be attractive to look at—more like a book than a 
‘reader’. (The use of that musty term is in itself enough to rouse the sus- 
picions of any normally wary child.) The contents should be attractive too: 
but in what way? It’s easier to agree about the outside of books than about 
their insides; but we can presumably agree that we want children to like 
the books they find in school, and that we must therefore choose books 
suited to the average age and the average I.Q. of the group we are dealing 
with. We probably also need to feel that the books are technically useful: 
that they will add to the child’s vocabulary, extend his ability to cope with 
comple x sentence structure, in a word improve his ‘reading capacity’. This 
is sensible and necessary; but we must always keep in mind that the capacity 
we should try to cultivate is the capacity to communicate with minds which 
are worth getting to know, and this is the first thing we must think of when 
we select books and when we decide what work is to be done on them; 
otherwise our work will be sterile, and life must be our aim. For we have 
always to realise, when we offer civilised reading as civilised entertainment, 
that we are competing with an astutely organised and ruthless industry, 
whose resources are immense, whose commitments are heavy, and whose 
continued prosperity depends on the progressive debasement of aesthetic 
standards in general, and in particular on the debasement of the word. 


lsouTH COL, by Wilfrid Noyce. [Heinemann, $s. 6d.] 

THE GREAT ESCAPE, by Paul Brickhill. [Faber and Faber, 6s. 6d.] 

THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE, by Axel Munthe. [John Murray, ss.] 

BEAU GESTE, by P. C. Wren. [John Murray, 5s.] 

YOUTH ON THE PROW, a Prose Anthology: compiled by E. L. Black and J. P. 
Parry. [Allen and Unwin, 5s.] 
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But to try and aim at pleasure, to wish that the child should enjoy wha | 


we offer, seems the reasonable thing to do. Never, while in our ~—_ 
shall reluctant youth be forcibly fed on the drilled dull lesson. We hea ' 

those voices, smug, respectable and patronising, of generals at Speech Da 
of parents at At ee of assertive men in trains, announcing, unctuoy 
and self-satisfied, “Of course, I can’t read Shakespeare. He was spoiled for 
me at school’. Forgetting that this celebrated remark is usually made } 
clods who are only too glad of an excuse for avoiding intellectual effort of 
any kind, we become even more earnest that no child shall ever leave our 
classroom in that sad state. No: bright-eyed and eager, they shall float 
effortlessly upwards towards the cultural e mpyrean. 


Now, I agree about the pleasure principle, but I wonder if it isn’t some- | 


times overdone. Nobody learns anything without effort; nobody finds all 
of his education interesting. Much of it is bound to be dull, and there’ 
little to be gained by pretending that it’s all exciting. Moreover one does 
need to feel that re -ading is graded—that as the child grows more matur 
he should tackle works which are in some respects a bit beyond him; ther 
ought to be a disciplined personal effort on his part, an effort he should} 
prepared to take, and which he should be persuaded to regard as reasonabk 
This part of his reading may well be a corporate effort, and this is wher 
the class reader comes in. There are many objections to the use of books— 
I mean real books, novels, biographies, true adventures and so on—in class 
The dull may find them too hard, the bright may read them in a few hour, 
and be bored thereafter. On the other hand a shared reading, a commoi 
experience, offers a base for group work and discussions which can be useful 
in many ways, not least in that it may begin to make the class find discussio: 
of books in general a natural and normal occupation, and perhaps make a 
slight breach in the barrier between school and life. The class reader should 
be related as far as possible to private reading; and private reading should 
be guided but not controlled, suggested but not prescribed; comparison n and 
comment should be always free. It is with these ideas in mind—that private 
reading should be based on the child’s own taste and choice and the reader 
chosen to fit average class abilities and interests and also for its suitability to 
enlarge those abilities and interests—that I wish to examine these books. 
First, Mr. Noyce’s South Col. Many children will already know some 
mountaineering stories, and this book will accord with much juvenile taste, 
which tends at the moment—I believe this to be a fairly common experience 
—to turn from fiction to true adventure stories, of which this is an admirable 
sample, sensible, civilised and modest. I have not read the full version, so 
I can’t comment on the competence of the abbreviation; but one thing 
struck me as odd, and made me wonder how carefully educational pub- 
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lishers think about the needs and interests of their audience. This is a book 
of fact, of truth, and much of it is technical. It is illustrated with admirable 
photographs, but also with not so admirable black and white drawings, 
which must either be the artist’s versions of other photographs or his imag- 
inary impressions. These drawings must have added to the expense of pro- 
duction: might not the money they cost have been better spent on illustrations 
of technical interest, on drawings of crampons, ice-axes, tents, oxygen 
apparatus and so on? I found that rather more than half of an ‘A’ stream set 
of 14 15-year-olds had read one or more substantial books on mountain- 
eering; most could explain about crampons, and many referred me to books 
in which they were illustrated. All agreed that such illustrations were useful 
and interesting. I think they should have found a place in this school text. 
The maps are clear, but not enough emphasis is laid, either in the maps or 
in the narrative, on the actual distance covered on the ground. One has to 
work it out. It’s quite easy to read about the prodigious efforts made, 
without realising that all that tenacity and energy had to be expended on 
covering distances that on the flat, or at a lower altitude, would seem ab- 
surdly small. I could have done with a few more details about things like 
dehydration—there may well be a few biologists in the house—for all this 
sort of thing is of immense interest to adolescents, especially to the non- 
literary; who may well be seduced by their passion for facts into reading 
books like this which may touch their imaginations unawares, and perhaps 
lead them to begin to appreciate the temper of the mind which produces 
the following comment on publicity: 


The gala lecture at the Royal Festival Hall in September gave a queer sense of that 
stranger ghost, the second Everest, at whose altar we smart young men in tail-coats 
and white ties were parading. We stood on a stage... There was a clap for each. 
Some of us bowed, as it seemed the only thing to do. After this those not engaged 
in giving the lecture walked to the bar, or we peered at ourselves on the screen over 
the attendants’ shoulders. The applause was most genuine and gratifying, and yet 
the applauders were clapping something that was not us, but a faintly celluloid repre- 
sentation of a more Hollywood us. We would have been disappointed, doubtless, 
if they had not clapped. 


This could be a valuable book in the middle school, and lots of useful 
and interesting work could be dug out of it. It should certainly be in all 
school or form libraries. 

The Great Escape belongs to a class of book which, I suppose, schoolboys 
read more often than they do any other. My own feeling is that works of 
the imagination are usually preferable to works of fact, and I’m not at all 


sure that this volume, exciting story though it is, maybe, is really worth 
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close attention. The texture of the prose is unpleasant— German news was 
a wee bit angled in their favour, and it was nice to hear from home’—and 
though Mr. Brickhill is humorous, tolerant, and sometimes capable of a 
certain detachment, I question the book’s value as a class reader. The facts 
are fascinating; the skill and ingenuity of the prisoners amazing, and their 
courage and perseverance admirable: but the characters are pasteboard—it 
is curious how unreal many of these true stories are, compared with good 
fiction—and there is a lack of a sense of values, a certain coarseness of moral 
fibre. It may seem paradoxical to say that the book is not adult enough 
for children to study, but that, I think, is what it comes down to. Useful 


perhaps, for the form library, especially for non-literary boys suspicious of 


books in stiff covers; but not for class work or close inspection. 

The Story of San Michele, first published in 1929, was a best seller; there 
were thirty editions in four years, and translations into thirty-seven lan- 
guages. The author was an able, courageous and humane doctor, but | 
don’t like his book, and I don’t think it suitable for school use. I found its 
sentiment cloying, and I didn’t like the constant intrusion of fantasy, some- 


times theatrical, sometimes coy, mostly irrelevant, and, to the child mind, | 


I should think, confusing. Some of the incidents selected for this version 
seem to me startlingly inappropriate—notably the affair of the beautiful 
countess, her husband (of the old school), the young physicis un _ ped, 
he yearns but flees) and her lover (of the cavalry mel This tit-bit, how- 
ever suitable for the pages of the Women’s Home Companion, eee 1 look 
odd in a classroom. I wouldn't care to try it on boys, anyway. Mixed up 
with the sentiment and the fantasy are some acute and ref freshingly cynical 
reflections on fashionable medical practice, and some entertaining animal 
stories. The account of Pasteur and rabies is arresting, the author’s views 
on the morality of zoos and circuses and vivisection could lead to stimulating 
discussion, and small children would enjoy the Lapland folk-lore, and the 
story of the bear. In fact, the book’s only use seems to me to be that it does 
contain some interesting material for the teacher to read aloud, but I cannot 
understand how anyone could seriously recommend it as a reader. What is 
the point of asking children to read this: 

‘Virginal goddess Luna! can you hear me through the stillness of the night? You 
look so mild and you look so sad, can you understand sorrow? Can you forgive?... 
Come, sweet sister, and sit down by my side, I am so weary! Lay your cool hand 
on my burning forehead’ . . . etc., etc. 


or this: 


One of the greatest poets of old times was a woman. Of the wreath of flowers 
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cound the enchantress-brow all that remains are a few petals of roses, fragrant with 
eternal spring. . . . Beautiful Sappho, shall I ever hear your voice again? 


A standard objection that the young have to literature in general, and 
poetry in particul: ur, is that it is slop py. I can imagine nothing more likely 
to reinforce this prejudice than passages such as these. 

I never knew before that P. C. Wren had really done it all—cavalry regi- 
ment, Foreign Legion, Indian Army; even, astonishingly, Assistant Director 
f Education to the Government of Bombay. He seems to have been one 
. those men of action who, not content with being able to act out their 

untasies, seem impelled to write them out as well. Jsmg Beau Geste in the 
ree yom would be trying to fight the enemy with his own weapons; I 
doubt if you would gain even a tactical advantage, and I’m sure it wouldn’t 
help you in the main campaign. The book is harmle ss enough light reading, 
as fantasies go, though some of its characters’ attitudes are un pleasant. Con- 


sider these lines: 


‘Oh, vou unutterable cheese-mite’ he said, apparently more in sorrow than in 
anger. ‘I think debagging is indicated . . . and a leather belt,’ he added, ‘unless some- 


, . ° , 
one $s pumps are nice and swishy. 


or these 
None of the recruits . . . struck me as interesting. They were just a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of very poor men. . . labourers, artisans, soldiers in mufti, news- 


paper-sellers, shop-boys, clerks. eae 

.one of them. . . had ‘soldier’ stamped all over him. ... He called himself Jean 
St. André, but I suspected a third name with a de in front of it. He had rather attached 
himself to us three, and we all liked him. 


Both these passages are typical, and the author’s approval is obvious in 
each. I cannot think them either sensible or civilised. The book is too silly 
to discuss. As a possible step from the comic to the novel, it might have its 


11 
US 


es. But to ask anyone to study it, and ‘reread the conversation on p. 138 
and then say briefly what it means in plain language?’ No. 
The format of the books discussed so far is pleasant. Not so that of the last 
on the list, which has a semi-stitt cover of an a blue, a dull design, and very 
bad lettering. The contents are pretty fair, if you want bits to deal with 
instead of a complete story; they ‘illustrate the exploits of young men and 
women in their teens and early twenties’, and include fiction and biography. 
The book makes it possible to compare Sir Winston Churchill’s style with 
that of Mr. Brickhill, an exercise which would be not unentertaining, though 
B 
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probably beyond the forms for whom the book is designed. This anthology 
would probably be of most use if the books from which the extracts are 





































fragment could be pursued at length in the original. 

My conclusion is mere platitude: good books make good ‘readers’, and 
therefore, we hope, good readers. Editors and publishers don’t seem to 
distinguish very clearly between the different ways of reading a book. Mr. 
Wren and Mr. Brickhill will do well enough if you rush rapidly through 


reading twice, and the first requirement for a class reader is pre: isely that 
it should gain by repetition. If it is argued that the class won’t be critical, 
my answer is that their teacher should be. If he’s not, he’s in the wrong 
job: and if he is he shouldn’t be asked to endure twaddle. ; 


CoD 


CHRISTMAS 


Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay: 

The babe looked up, and shewed His face; 
In spite of darkness, it was day: 

It was Thy Day, Sweet! and did rise 

Not from the east, but from Thine eyes. 


We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Young dawn of our eternal day; 
We saw Thine eyes break from their east, 
And chase the trembling shades away: 
We saw Thee, and we blessed the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 


Welcome, all wonders in one sight! 
Eternity shut in a span! 
Summer in winter! Day in night! 
Heaven in earth! And God in man! 
Great little One, whose all-embracing birth, 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth. 


taken were available in the school library, so that interest aroused by the 


them for the sake of excitement and the adventure; but they won’t stand! 


RICHARD CRASHAW (1580-1650) 5 
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by 
R. B. KENNEDY 


Whitgift School, Croydon 


HAVING BEEN involved in the teaching of Tomlinson’s Gallion’s Reach 
and Thomas’ Dare to be Free for the ‘O’ Level of G.C.E in recent years, I 
have begun to have considerable doubts about the examination policy of 
some of the Boards. Investigation has convinced me that the responsibilities 
of the universities and the schools should be thought out afresh, and I offer 
the following facts and suggestions as a basis for argument. 

The ‘O’ Level year is clearly a most important one from the purely edu- 
cational point of view, quite apart from the still anxious pursuit of quali- 
fications. For many pupils it is the last year at school, and the last and best 
chance for teachers to introduce them to the classics of English Literature. 
The vast majority of them will never again have such a favourable oppor- 
tunity for acquiring mature reading habits, or a standard of literary values. 
This opportunity is likely to be taken only if the set books are wisely chosen, 
joyfully accepted and well taught. Much the same argument applies to the 
boys and girls who will specialise in science at the end of the year, and in 
the case of those who are going on to the Arts side it is important that there 
should be a smooth transition from the simply good to the rather more 
complex good. The first essential is goodness. Whitehead’s dictum that 
‘moral education is impossible without the habitual vision of greatness’ is 
not at all old-fashioned, but it is a little neglected. There is still no better 
way of imparting this vision than through literature; the choice of books 
for careful study is a vital matter. 

Few clues are given in the boards’ syllabuses to the policy behind selection. 
One says that ‘candidates should aim at appreciating the spirit of the books, 
their structure and style’, which leads to the hope that the spirit, structure 
and style should be indisputably good, so that all three are worth appre- 
ciating. The only board of the nine investigated which states a positive aim 
says ‘the intention is to encourage wide reading and, where possible, to 
relate literature to modern life’. Wide reading is undoubtedly a good thing, 
as long as it is steadily becoming more and more discriminating (there seems 
to be a curious unwillingness to grant the ‘O’ Level candidate the right to 
gI 
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criticise even in an elementary way), and so is the relation of literature to 
modern life, as long as no-one underrates the power of imagination in 4 
creative writer to appeal to readers of varying intelligence. A fat, cowardly, } 
drunken knight of the fifteenth century is rather remote from the experience 
of modern school children, but Falstaff appeals to most of them quite readily, 
nevertheless. As long as the spirit of the books is generously humane, the 
structure imaginative and the style lively, the range of acceptable works can 
be widened without too much danger of boredom or confusion. Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone, in his Education for a World Adrift writes: ‘If then we are } 
needing literature to give the vision of what is spiritually first-rate . . . we 
must select what is first-rate... and reject what is not. Some writers are 
good for our purpose and others are bad, others neutral. If we are looking 
for the first-rate in ideals and conduct we shall choose (and here 1 
adapt his words, and give my own examples)—Shakespeare, not Webster; 
Wilfred Owen, not A. E. Housman; Masefield, not Maugham. If we con- ! 
sider the quality of imaginative treatment I should add Conrad, not Buchan; 
Browning, not Swinburne. And under the heading of style (the aim being 
something ‘near to the real language of men’) D. H. Lawrence rather than 
Charles Lamb, Hardy (as poet) rather than Tennyson. These are rather 
vague generalisations, but I hope my drift is clear. The trouble comes when 





we try to put the three critical principles together and select works which ' 
satisfy all the conditions. 

Before deciding how the set books of the nine boards for 1957 measure 
up to these suggested standards of warm humanity, high imagination and 
a ‘natural’ style, it is necessary to consider the minimum practical require- 
ments of the examiners, for there is little doubt that most schools confine 
themselves to the minimum. These vary considerably, but there is a dis- 
cernible ‘norm’. Five of the boards require a minimum of three books and 
three require four, while one insists on only two books. Six of the nine 
demand a Shakespeare play and additional verse (usually an anthology, but 
sometimes a study of one or two poets), another, a Shakespeare play, at 
least, but in the remaining two Shakespeare and, indeed, all poetry can be 
avoided. In these two cases, respectively, candidates may limit themselves 
to questions on the following books: 

(a) Shaw, Androcles and the Lion; Goldsmith, Essays; Morier, Hajji Baba f 
of Ispahan. 
(b) Galsworthy, Strife; Arnold Bennett, Clayhanger; The Art of the 
Essayist. 
Neither of these possible selections can be said to come anywhere near the 


suggested standards. In (a) we have a trivial farce, a book of mildly inter- | 


esting essays and a literary curiosity; in (b) an undistinguished and rather 
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dated play, a moderate novel and an ordinary collection of essays. I should 
say that none of these books offers wholly suitable material for careful study 
by adolescent candidates. Such literature is quite simply not good enough. 
The re quirements of one of the “four book boards’ are in marked contrast: 
A Shakespeare play; a choice of two substantial anthologies; Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom (selections) or A Shepherd’s Life; Hard Times or Four 
Tales of Conrad. 

There seems to be a strong argument for greater uniformity in the re- 
quirements for ‘O’ Level literature. I have considered only the ‘standard’ 
papers, and not the alternatives, but some of the latter could well be mistaken 
for ‘A’ Level syllabuses. Consequently, an “O’ in literature on a certificate 
can mean almost anything from uncritical absorption of three mediocre 
books to a considerable acquaintance with many aspects of five hundred 
years of English Literature. I should like to see a minimum of four set books, 
in the following categories: (1) a Shakespeare play; (2) a book of poetry; 
(3) anovel; (4) another prose work. This seems to me about the irreducible 
minimum. No child in Britain should leave school without having the 
chance of appreciating some Shakespeare, or of sampling further the stock 
of great poetry. Poetry is, after all, without much doubt the supreme achieve- 
ment of English Literature, and an examining board which allows boys and 
girls to spend a year without reading a line of it is failing in its duty. 

Well, which Shakespeare plays should we recommend? What books of 
poetry? What novels: What other prose works? For 1957, Macbeth, Rich- 
ard II and The Tempest all appear in three syllabuses. Macbeth seems both 
safe and sound, a great play, a grand theme (‘a wrestling of destruction with 
creation’) appreciable at many levels. Much of Richard II is unrewarding, 
and nearly eight out of ten questions set on it boil down to the character 
of Richard or summaries of bits of the plot. The Tempest is acceptable, but 
then why not Winter's Tale: Hamlet is out of favour at present (perhaps 
because of its length: there is a distinct aversion from long works in most 
of the examining system). If we add The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Romeo and Juliet, Henry V and both parts of Henry IV, we have plenty of 
scope for setting a choice of two each year. The comedies, Twelfth Night 
and As You Like It, seem to me unrewarding for this purpose. Their depend- 
ence on an unfamiliar form of wit offends against our third principle, and 
the explanation of antique references just doesn’t seem justified by any of 
the positive virtues of the two plays. Besides, there is not much of the truly 
poetical Shakespeare here, and that is, I feel, what we want. 

We want another poet or two, as well. There is a great deal to be said 
ior a couple of poets—Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, or even, say, John Clare and Wilfred Owen. For 
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some of these the Clarendon English Series is available; its volumes are | _ teacl 
admirable introductions which present the poetry as the product of the man, poss 
and set the man in his time. In addition they encourage criticism which } The 
can be taken as far as the teacher likes with the stronger candidates. The | sider 
only individual poets set for 1957 are Chaucer, Milton, Tennyson, Keats, | as el 
Dryden and Browning. This is a quite unnecessary limitation. The anthol- | escay 
ogies reveal, on the whole, a more enterprising policy. Nineteenth century T! 


narrative poems such as ‘Morte d’Arthur’ and ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ still | Her 
appear, as well as the Golden Treasury, but collections of modern poetry } if th 
occur in seven syllabuses, and fresh, lively anthologies, such as James Reeves’ _—_ four 
Poets’ World and the Penguin Centuries’ Poetry are becoming popular. sche 
It is a pity that those boards which have attempted to widen the choice | mak 
of novels have ‘gone modern’ indiscriminately. On this issue there is wide _ seen 
divergence. Some of them remain strenuously old-fashioned and rely almost | of th 
entirely on Dickens and Scott (of the eighteen novels in the 1957 list these } by 
two authors account for six); some extend discreetly to Jane Austen (North | man 
anger Abbey appears in three syllabuses) and Kipling (Kim); while others forn 
have kicked over the traces recently, as described. The most doubtful choices | desp 
for 1957 are, perhaps, Buchan’s Path of the King and Hughes’ In Hazard, but | shot 
a case might be made out for them. Here and there are some interesting | it. 
selections which deserve success. Hard Times is comparatively short and '  plen 
economically written, for Dickens, and has, as is usual with him, an abund- whi 


— 


ance of humanity; Masefield’s Lost Endeavour is not so disciplined, but is __ inte; 


vital and rich and continually bursting out into poetry (“Sard Harker’ and Ago 
‘O.D.T.A.A.’ might be tried—and ‘Bird of Dawning’); Conrad’s The Rover are 
is almost the ideal: it has everything one could desire—a flawlessly accurate — Wor 
and convincing plot, a wonderful regional background, arresting characters, _ stor 
drama—altogether thoroughly professional writing of the best sort. Lord | The 
Jim, The Nigger of the Narcissus and perhaps The Secret Agent might also g00 
appear in the syllabuses. H. G. Wells falls short in humanity sometimes, lifte 


but The History of Mr. Polly (set by two boards) is something of an exception, two 
and so is Kipps. The War of the Worlds and The Time Machine might ean = tim: 
inclusion, at least under the other two headings. The latter’s shortness would Let 
suit the less-favoured schools and it contains some of Wells’ most vividly | enj 
imaginative writing. Not a single Hardy novel is included in the eighteen.| in t 
The Trumpet Major, The Woodlanders, Far from the Madding Crowd, Under| teal 
the Greenwood Tree, The Mayor of Casterbridge and The Return of the Native can 
are all reasonable possibilities; I see no need to flinch at the last two because 

they have more ‘punch’ in them. Many of the books I have mentioned f 
will be objected to on the grounds that they are quite beyond the weaker Ker 
pupil, but I think it is the examiners’ responsibility to set them and the 
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teachers’ responsibility to teach them. There are alternatives available of 
possibly more direct appeal which are not as long but still good. Steinbeck’s 
The Pearl and Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea could well be con- 
sidered, and Mark Twain, too, as long as American literature is regarded 
as eligible. The choice is quite wide enough without descending to ordinary 
escape stories and journalists’ tales. 

The fourth book (‘further prose’) gives an almost embarrassing scope. 
Here, and here only, the three principles might be relaxed a little, especially 
if this section were set for general reading and not close study. In that case 
four or five books could be given from which one would be chosen by the 
schools. Shaw could get his foot in the door here, but personally I should 
make quite sure that the door was on the chain first. Too many people 
seem to be taking him at his own estimation as Shakespeare’s rival: three 
of the seven non-Shakespearean plays set for 1957 are his. He is accompanied 
by The Admirable Crichton, for example. The truth is that there are not 
many plays, apart from Shakespeare’s, that are worth putting before fifth 
forms. She Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals qualify, but the search becomes 
desperate after that. A really good book of essays and occasional pieces 
should be available, but I have not yet been fortunate enough to come across 
it. Selections, snippets and gobbets are best avoided, if possible; there is 
plenty of other material. The selection from The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
which appears quite regularly in the lists (it is in the current one), although 
interesting, is particularly formless. Books like Hudson’s Far Away and Long 
Ago, Grimble’s A Pattern of Islands and Davies’ Autobiography of a Super Tramp 
are all preferable and already appear. Slocum’s Sailing Alone Around the 
World has many virtues and deserves inclusion, as do collections of short 
stories (Kipling’s Many Inventions and Conrad’s Youth, Heart of Darkness and 
The End of the Tether: Conrad’s Four Tales, set this year, is not nearly as 
good). Some sort of unity remains if a dozen of Cobbett’s Rural Rides are 
lifted from his book. The same thing may be said of Boswell and one or 
two other works of a similar nature, but it would be a pity to get into the 
timid habit of measuring out our children’s literary lives with coffee-spoons. 
Let us give them a good square meal, and sit down to it with them and 
enjoy ourselves. If we avoid the precious, the affected, the second-rate, keep 
in touch with real life, but do not forget that imagination is a vital part of 
real life, and maintain our own faith in good writing, we teachers of English 
can ensure that the G.C.E. ‘O’ Level year is neither a drudgery nor a sham. 


[Correspondence on the subject of set books will be welcomed by Mr. 
Kennedy, at Rydal, Limpsfield, Surrey.] 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, PARTI © 


by 
FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School 


To TELL a form that, next year, it will study The Pilgrim’s Progress for 
G.C.E. is to be faced by a collective stare of disbelief turning rapidly to 
dismay. Very few, if any, of them will have read it already; most will have 
a vague idea that it is a rather pious children’s book with a good deal of 
sermonizing in it. The days when it was an essential part of the upbringing 
of many children are long past and are never likely to return: all that remains 
of them is the atmosphere of gloom, relic of its association with strict Sabba- 
tarianism, that the mention of it seems to engender. 

Why choose it then? I shouldn’t with any but a good ‘A’ form, and only 
then when, for one reason or another, I consider the alternatives unsuitable. 
Such a situation seems to have arisen for the 1958 Oxford G.C.E. and, as | 
have occasionally in the past taken The Pilgrim’s Progress and found that a 
good form will respond, I am trying it again. It is true that in the past it 
was read widely by children and the difficulty in introducing it to them 
now argues, no doubt, a decline in standards of literary taste. Be that as it 
may, it is possible, with a good, lively form, to make work on the book 
stimulating and interesting: with an average ‘B’ form the whole thing could 
—and probably would—be an uphill grind and bore. 

I hope no one will assume that these remarks are intended as criticism of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress: they are meant simply to recognise the difficulties of 
making it appeal to modern school children. Most people, recalling youthful 
readings, remember the book as a series of vivid episodes—the fight with 
Apollyon, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, Giant Despair, Vanity Fair 
—but there is a good deal of matter between these episodes, much of it 
theological discussion, such as the long argument with Talkative. These 
passages cannot be passed over altogether, for we cannot ignore Bunyan’s 
theology entirely—indeed if we do the book becomes almost incomprehen- 
sible in places. It is possible, as I do, to admire the literary qualities while 
disliking the theology, which, on occasion, must strike most readers (e.g. 
96 
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in the treatment of Ignorance) as smug and repulsive. It is these very pass- 
ages which are most likely to arouse discussion. I find the best way to deal 
with the theology is to give a general note on it at first and then refer to it 
whenever it is necessary for the understanding of the allegory. Discussion 
will still arise and a good thing too, provided it doesn’t go too far beyond 
the bounds of relevance. 

But the stringency of Bunyan’s beliefs can be over-emphasised. There is 
more humanity in his work and more humour than his detractors will admit. 
It is true that the humour is never turned inward—it is one of Bunyan’s 
weapons against his adversaries. The description of the giant Pope provides 
a good example—’. oe though he be yet alive, he is, by reason of age, and 
also of the many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, 
crown so crazy and stiff in his joints, that he can now do little more than 
sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go by, and biting his 
nails because he cannot come at them. 


[Christian] could not tell what to think, especially because he spake to 
him, though he could not go after him, saying, You will never mend till 
more of you be burned’. 

In Bunyan’s mind, Pope was no longer a dangerous enemy, so he could 
afford to laugh at him and his intolerance. But, of course, Bunyan’s own 
intolerance is a different matter—his conviction of his own rightness is, and 
must be, an integral part of his faith. (One is reminded of the aggressive 
Anglican, Borrow, sternly rebuking Welsh Methodists for narrow-minded- 
ness.) It is this that accounts for his treatment of Ignorance—Ignorance was 
a danger, Pope was no longer one. 

The humour is not often as explicit as in this example: more often it is 
just one of the elements that go to make up the vivid realisation of speech 
and character. It is almost too obvious to need stating that the characters 
are the personification of the morality plays and that the whole work is a 
morality. But Bunyan’s characters are portrayed more economically than 
those of the average morality play. So aware of everyday life, so observant 
of others, is this supposedly narrow-minded puritan that often a phrase or 
two of pungent folk-idiom establishes a character both as a personified 
quality and as a type familiar to Bunyan’s readers and, in most instances, 
to readers of our own day. In the depiction of such characters as Mr. By- 
ends (‘we are always most zealous when religion goes in his silver slippers; 
we love much to walk with him in the street, if the sun shines, and the 
people applaud him.’) Bunyan’s religious zeal has provided him with more 
standards by which to measure the pretensions of others—his self-criticism 
can be found in Christian’s lapses from complete faith. Perhaps it is this 
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self-criticism which causes him to be unexpectedly kindly and tolerant 
Littlefaith. | 
It is largely through the study of characters and narrative that prejudice, 3 
based on ignorance of The Pilgrim’s Progress, can be removed. It is surely 
important that the characters shall be seen as human beings and not merely 
personified abstractions, and I do not think the emphasis on characters will } 
distort the book, as it would do in the study of a novel. The narratiy, 
speaks for itself: the taut and vigorous phraseology of the well-known inc- 
dents, the easy, natural flow of the story in which nothing is superfluous } 
should not be difficult to illustrate. It can be seen that these qualities spring 
inevitably from—are indeed identical with—Bunyan’s vigorous colloquia 
speech idiom. Quotation is, perhaps, unnecessary and cannot, anyway, 
convey the flow of the narrative, but, as an example of realistic speech by 
no means unmixed with humour, consider the following: ‘Now, when 
night was come, and when Mrs. Diffidence and her husband, the Giant 


< 


were got to bed, they began to renew their discourse of their prisoners; and 
withal the old Giant wondered, that he could neither by his blows nor his 
counsel bring them to an end. And with that his wife replied, I fear, said 
she, that they live in hope that some will come to relieve them, or that they 
have picklocks about them, by the means of which they hope to escape 
And sayest thou so, my dear? said the Giant; I will, therefore, search them } 
in the morning’. 

Yet, in visualising the characters as human beings, we must nevertheless 
remember that they are also personifications and that, to Bunyan, this was 
their most important aspect. The objection I have mentioned above to 
Bunyan’s theology is, I think, mainly due to the fact that modern readers 
cannot help thinking of such figures as Ignorance as human beings, whereas 
to a reader of Bunyan’s day, more familiar with the whole idea of allegory, | 
Ignorance would be largely a figure of fun, but at the same time a represen- 
tation of a very real vice—he is, of course, a descendant of the Vice of the 
moralities. It is this habit of regarding characters as real people that makes 
it hard for most contemporary readers to understand and appreciate a poem 
like Chaucer’s ‘Clerkes Tale’. 

Just as the characters are recognisable human beings and yet retain their § 
validity as representations of qualities, just as they utter their wisdom or 
folly in the vigorous pungent speech of their time, so Christian’s journey 
from the City of Destruction to Heaven is a journey through seventeenth-| 
century England. The events and scenes of The Pilgrim’s Progress are a 
firmly based on the everyday life of the period as are those of the parables | 
on the everyday life of Judaea; and, like the parables, they can be understoo¢ § 
in every age because the aspects of life that they illustrate are always with 
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us. Consider, for instance, the fine use made of a description of one of the 
homeliest tasks in this scene shown to Christian in the Interpreter’s house: 

‘Then he took him by the hand, and led him into a very large parlour 
that was full of dust, because never swept; the which after he had reviewed 
a little while, the Interpreter called for a man to sweep. Now, when he 
began to sweep, the dust began so abundantly to fly about, that Christian 
had almost therewith been choked. Then said the Interpreter to a damsel 
that stood by, Bring hither the water, and sprinkle the room; the which, 
when she had done, it was swept and cleansed with pleasure. 

Then said Christian, What means this? 

The Interpreter answered, This parlour is the heart of a man that was 
never sanctified by the sweet grace of the gospel; the dust is his original 
sin and inward corruptions, that have defiled the whole man. He that began 
to sweep at first, is the Law; but she that brought water, and did sprinkle 
it, is the Gospel.’ 

The whole interpretation is too long to repeat here, but the effect is 
obvious. 

We are constantly reminded of the conditions of seventeenth-century 
English life—the system of road repairs that has proved unavailing against 
the Slough of Despond, the footpads who attack Littlefaith, and the descrip- 
tion of Vanity Fair, to mention a few examples. 

In short, any preconceptions of The Pilgrim’s Progress as a dull religious 
tract should be removed if we continue to stress and illustrate Bunyan’s 
vivid apprehension of contemporary life and speech, and his firm grip on 
reality—a grip which never, even in the most argumentative passages, is 
relaxed so much as to allow the book to pass into abstractions and general- 
isations. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for early publication: The Place of English in a Liberal Edu- 
cation, by L. C. Knights; English in a Technical Age, by Margaret Diggle; 
Experiments with a Tape-recorder, by Alan England; Newspaper Reading in 
Modern Schools, by R. G. H. Andrews; How to Write an Essay, by E. L. Black; 
Form Newspapers, by B. E. Towers; ‘Henry IV, Pt. I’, by Robin Atthill; 
and Paradise Lost and the Epic Simile, by B. C. Southam. 
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by 
F. C. POLLER 


English Master, Toynbee Secondary School, Eastleigh 


Tue ENGLISH master in a grammar school, whatever method of teaching 
his set books he may adopt, is bound to see that his pupils are thoroughly 
acquainted with those books. If Macbeth is set, Macbeth the examinees must 
know, and any lessons on the Elizabethan theatre, and on Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries will definitely be cultural extras. 

The English master in the secondary Modern school who is called upon 
to teach English literature is not bound to any set books; is not bound to 
any course of study; is not, to be exhaustive, even bound to teach literature, 
He is, in fact, more often than not, perilously free to do what he will— 
though there will probably be an imposing and impracticable syllabus on 
the teaching of his subject buried somewhere in the school. This freedom 
can, however, lead to interesting and stimulating experimentation. I should 
like to outline a method of teaching literature which I have found successful 
and enjoyable. The class was a second year ‘A’ stream of secondary modern 
boys. 

Briefly, it is that an exercise book without lines shall be kept for the 
recording of poems, books read, written material on literary works and 
authors, and book appreciations, the whole to be illustrated, bound, and 


eventually taken home by the child, and none of it to have a single red 


mark from the teacher’s pen. It is a practicable project, and, what is more 
important, it is, as I hope I shall be able to show from a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the experiment, rewarding both to teacher and pupil. 

The poems were occasionally selected by me, and were usually short, so 
that the whole poem could be easily accommodated on one page. Usually 
too they were poems that would lend themselves to illustration, such as 
J. C. Squire’s “There was an Indian’. Sometimes, poems were chosen by 
the children, and not necessarily in a lesson provided for the purpose. Once 
the class realised that they were making their own books it was not un- 
common for a boy to ask, “May I take my literature book home and copy 
out a poem, Sir?’ and quite common for a boy to copy a poem or a verse 
at the end of a lesson. There are several good anthologies that the boys can 
forage amongst on the school library shelves. Poems written by the children 
Ioo 
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A LITERATURE BOOK IOI 


themselves were always put into the literature book too, even praiseworthy 
fragments, which usually bore the title, ‘Unfinished Masterpiece’. There is 
certainly a fillip to literary effort gained when a boy puts his own poem 


alongside a fragment from Tennyson. Such poems have to be corrected 
before being entered into the literature book. The principle of putting in 
only fair copies must be established from the beginning. For this reason, it 
isa good idea to make the first entry in the book a short poem, so that 
generous spacing and pleasing presentation can be achieved on the first 
page and provide the model for what follows. 

The record of books read was kept in the centre of the book. There were 
three sections: books read from the school library, books read from the 
public library, and books owned by the child. The books were recorded 
ona diagrammatic representation of bookshelves showing upright rectangles 
for the spines of the books, the title of the book being printed along the 
spine. Apart from being a potentially attractive way of keeping a record, 
for the ‘bookshelves’ were inevitably embellished with decorative bookends, 
and the books coloured with pencil, it is better than listing the titles because 
far more books can be recorded on one page. Needless to say, the records 
of books owned and public library books read were an approximation to 
the truth, for there is no practicable way of checking their validity. In order 
to make sure that the books put on ‘Personal Library’ shelves did not include 
books obviously belonging to parents, I got the children to prepare book 
lists at home and then checked these through before they were entered into 
the literature book. The record of books read from the school library was 
fairly exact: the children had to show the class librarian that they had re- 
corded their book before they were allowed to change it. This babit of 
recording did not prove to be a laborious one; on the contrary, the boys 
took pride in watching the ranks of books grow, and in making them as 
attractive as possible. 

The written material on famous authors and books consisted either of 
brief notes or of part of the original book rewritten in the child’s own words. 
The notes were not copied simply. Having told the class about The Can- 
terbury Tales for instance, I would put the gist of the information on the 
board, omitting key words and listing them separately. The puzzle element 
was not so difficult that the entry in the literature book was likely to be 
erroneous, but difficult enough to obviate mere copying, and also to ensure 
that the boys were thinking about what they were writing. It is, of course, 
a well-established method of introducing elementary note-taking, and was 
a particularly useful technique in this context. Any attempt at giving a 
potted history of English literature was avoided. Instead, I tried giving a 
balance between old and new, concentrating on those figures and subjects 
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that might appeal to secondary modern boys: Beowulf, King Arthur, the 
Shakespearean theatre, modern travel tales such as Tschiffely’s Ride, and 
escape stories, whose number is legion. It was the travel tales and the escape 
stories which furnished opportunities for getting the class to recount stories 
in their own words. For example, within the framework of the attempt t 
prove an anthropological theory, which is the thesis of the Kontiki story, 
there are many adventures on land and on sea, and I read a selection, one 
of which was to be retold. In such ways, individuality in literature books 
was achieved. These recounted tales and incidents had to be put in ordinary 
exercise-books first and marked before fair copies were made. When oppor- 
tunity offered, an attempt was made to introduce topicality. A lesson was 
included on the modern theatre at Stratford and boys were required to list, 
in another lesson on Shakespeare, those of his plays that had been filmed. 
Some lists were elaborated with asterisks denoting which films had been 
seen and with the names of stars in the leading réles. There are many ways 
of linking past literature to present literature: two successful lessons were 
devoted to escape stories, one on Churchill’s Boer War escapades, and one 
on Odysseus’ escape from Polyphemus. 

Book appreciations took the form of brief outlines of the plot of a story, 
and included title, author, main characters, scene of action and a note of 
appreciation or otherwise; or it was, again, the recounting of an incident in 
the child’s own words. All such work needed to be checked before being 
copied out. The class had, it must be admitted, been given previous chances 
of writing such appreciations in ordinary English lessons. 
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As for embellishments, a list of contents, the numbering of pages, anda , 


list recording ‘Literature read to us’ are perhaps obvious ones. Illustrations 
were not insisted upon. If I had insisted on them, some of the books would 
have been spoiled, for some children are not capable of producing present- 
able pictures, whereas there are extremely few boys unable to keep written 
work presentable when they are given sufficient incentive to do so, and my 
experience is that the chance of creating a book provides just that incentive 
Where the illustrations could form an integral part of the lesson—such as 
maps showing Tschiffely’s route or a plan of an Elizabethan theatre—they 


were done during lesson time Otherwise they were produced at home on } 


loose sheets of paper and, if I approved of the effort, the illustration was 
copied into the literature book. One obvious way of illustrating is to get 
the illustrations done in art lessons—on loose sheets again—the best to be 
fixed into the book. (Poems and book criticisms provide good material for 
illustrative purposes.) This is a method I have not yet tried. One special 
advantage in this venture is that it is Open to all manner of variation and 
treatment. 
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Another virtue of the project is that it encourages a child to take a pride 
in his work, and encourages him to set his own standards, for any kind of 
marking by the teacher would spoil the book. 

Above all, it is a book that can be kept, a tangible and potentially lasting 
symbol of something belonging to schooldays. How few of us have any 
vestige of a record of what we actually produced at school! It is, too, for 
some children, an enshrinement of early literary experiences. 

Finally, two pieces of advice for those who want to try producing such 
abook. The book ought to be bound before it is written in; otherwise, the 
less adept bookbinders might make a mess of written work in the process 
of binding the book. Also, I think it is unwise to make the production last 
longer than a year; in fact, if the bookbinding is done in one term, then 
two terms should be enough to see that sufficient goes into the book to 
justify the experiment, which otherwise might become tedious. The fact 
that the book is unfinished might indeed be an advantage, for it might con- 
ceivably be an encouragement to a boy to expand the rest into a personal 
anthology. 


DECREATION 


The dance hall offers the company of young people, an opportunity for 
thythmical movement, a very considerable measure of emotional excitement, 
and, again, makes little demand on the dancer’s mental capacity. There is 
nothing that is creative here, nothing that puts any responsibility on young 
people or makes any demands on them as members of society. Thoughts are 
nowhere directed to anything apart from the bodily movements of the mom- 
ent and the person with whom one is in contact. The syncopated music, Let 


; there be Love, Heart to Heart, You and your Kiss, the lowered lights, and the 


excitement of all the new contacts mean that for many young adolescents 
the sex instinct is being over-stimulated at precisely the age when this should 
be avoided. In other words constant picturegoing and dancing, when carried 
to excess, are fundamentally sterile ways of recreation and it is folly to allow 


thousands of adolescents to waste such a large proportion of their energies 
on these pursuits. 


A. P. Jephcott, Girls Growing Up 
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THE DESIGN and equipment of the Elizabethan playhouse and the Eliz. | 


bethan staging of plays have been discussed with increasing frequency and 
ever more widespread interest in late years, and the findings of the scholars 
have received some measure of recognition in the private or amateur theatres 
of today. But the changes in current professional productions of Shake- 
speare, in England and elsewhere, represent only a superficial concession to 
the development of public opinion and taste: there is still no sign of the 
radical revolution in methods of producing and acting which is to be ex- 
pected from a study and adoption of the practice of the Elizabethan theatre, 
Meanwhile there is a danger lest the necessarily inconclusive controversies 
over details of architecture and playhouse custom should obscure the im- 
portant issue of the fundamental difference in method between the Eliza- 
bethan theatre and our own, and the ensuing implication that to appreciate 
Shakespeare’s plays to the full we must do our best to revive the conditions 
in which they were first presented. 

This fundamental difference can be simply stated. The Elizabethan play- 
house depended upon the creative power of the spoken word. Our theatre 
of today does not—or if it does, only incidentally. Since the coming of the 
cinema, the difference of emphasis is still more strongly marked. The theatre 
of the Greeks, with its traditional austerity of setting on the hill-side, bred 
poetic drama of universal theme and cosmic expression. The Elizabethan 
playhouse likewise bred poetic drama, but its greater intimacy, due to its 
confinement within a “Wooden O’, could house the particular as well as the 
universal, the domestic no less than the cosmic. What was common to both 
Greek and Elizabethan, and what is lacking in the theatre of today, was a 
permanent, familiar setting for the speech and action of the players. Though 
we cannot now be certain of their form, to the Londoner of 1600 the features 
of the Platform and Tiring-House at the Globe were so familiar that they 
could be ignored at the will of the dramatist, or used by him for the setting 
of some episode in his drama. It was the spoken word that controlled what 
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INTERPRETING SHAKESPEARE 10$§ 


Shakespeare’s audience saw: the words contained and created the drama. 
And this is why to many of his devotees Shakespeare seems complete and 
satisfying within the pages of a book. 

But it should not be so—any more than that the symphonies of Beethoven 
should seem complete on the printed score. In the conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse, the poetic drama can come to its fullest life. There the 
virtuoso player, with his trained voice and expert gesture and miming, 
presents to us the rich texture of Shakespeare’s score. Of Wagner’s inter- 
preters we expect an assured technique based on strenuous practice and 
rehearsal, we expect nuance and phrasing, we look for musical understand- 
ing, for collaboration in duet and ensemble, for agreement with the con- 
ductor: we hope for the most eloquent and faithful interpretation of the 
music. These are the first demands of the operatic critic: the rest is secondary 
—costume, make-up, décor, even characterisation, in the habitually limited 
sense of character-acting. But unfortunately no such demands are made of 
Shakespeare’s interpreters. No particular interest is shown in the phrasing 
of a new actor as he tackles Hamlet. The calculation of tempo, as Macbeth 
and his Lady speak their scene after Duncan’s murder; the rhetorical color- 
atura of Romeo’s first act; the tone-colour of Lear’s voice in his last scene, 
with its initial clamour of wailing and the subsequent sustained stillness shot 
with flickering echoes of the old turbulence—these considerations do not 
urgently occupy our critics. Instead we hear of some novelty of character- 
sation, a mannerism, a subtlety of make-up, some ingenious trick of stage 
machinery, of the latest (often anachronistic) décor, the stylised settings and 
the period costumes, the well-drilled dances and extraneous business. A 
leading London critic wrote not long ago of The Tempest at the Old Vic 
that it was produced ‘with an exciting visual imagination, a keen sense of 
comedy, and here and there a glimpse of poetry. If this seems a back-handed 
tribute’, he continued, ‘I add that this Tempest is, on the whole, the most 
satisfying I have seen’. The same point of view seems to underlie the policy 
of most managements that undertake to produce Shakespeare. You choose 
as your producer a master of grouping, of handling crowds, of lighting- 
effects, of inventive business, a choreographer perhaps, or someone who can 
impose a new style upon a well-worn text. You then look round for a 
stage-designer who will create startlingly imaginative pictures as variations 
upon the familiar theme, a dress-designer who will likewise delight the eye 
with a distractingly original wardrobe. Last, you will commission a com- 
poser to provide music such as will suggest a general atmosphere, and will 
furnish one more distraction from the main issue—the interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s poetical score. But when it comes to this main issue, the 
speech seems too often to have been left to the discretion of the actors— 
Cc 
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who too often show by their perfunctory utterance that they do not deserve 
the trust. This is often true of the principals no less than the supporting 


players. The failure of so many star performances of Shakespeare is a voc 


one, and the inference is that the principal roles are miscast. It is in line with 





the modern tendency—stemming from the cinema—of insisting on photo- 
genic quality above all else. But after all we do not choose our operatic 


stars for their looks; we prize the quality and use of their voices first. 


In truth the visual imagination has little to do with the interpretation of 


Shakespeare’s poetic drama, unless by the phrase we understand the exercise 
of the mind’s eye. The task of the Shakespearean actor is to animate, to 
bring to life, to communicate to his audience the substance of the words of 


Shakespeare’s text. These contain within themselves the drama, and so rich | 


is this substance that it is seldom to be confined within the four walls of a 


room, or the three walls of the picture stage. Hamlet ranging in soliloguy | 


over the ills of this present life, or Macbeth shuddering over the darkened 
hemisphere, evokes half a dozen pictures in as many lines. To communicate 
Shakespeare’s effect the actor must make these seen by the audience—not 
indeed with the natural vision but with the mind’s eye. This is much easier 
to achieve in the Elizabethan playhouse, where the actor stands on the great 
platform in close and intimate contact with his audience. The distinction 
becomes sharply clear when we consider the problem which inevitably 
puzzles the would-be film-makers of Shakespeare. “To be or not to be...’ 
We are shown Hamlet’s sea of troubles from the top of a tower and must 
be content with that. If we were to aim at photographing the whole series 
of images contained in this one soliloquy the camera could not work fast 
enough, or the sound track would be so much slowed up that the tragedy 
would never reach its end. In Julius Caesar the director, most conscientiously 
sticking to the text, is bothered to know what to do while Cassius is per- 
suading Brutus to join the conspiracy. It is a long dialogue, charged with 
poetic drama, but the cameraman is kicking his heels. “Once upon a raw 
and gusty day’, says Cassius, ‘the troubled Tiber chafing with her shores... 
and we are shown some interesting architectural vistas of a reconstructed 
Rome. We should surely be watching (with the mind’s eye) a scene of 
Cassius and Caesar buffeting the roaring torrent of the river with lusty 
sinews, and hearing Caesar cry ‘help me, Cassius, or I sink’. Instead, we 
sense the boredom of the cameraman, who fidgets like an inattentive school- 
boy when the speeches are too protracted. The real moving picture of the 
race in the swollen Tiber would take too long, and would add greatly to 
the expense of the film. But in fact the boredom of the cameraman is a 
symbol of the whole dilemma: and the conclusion is that you cannot photo- 
graph poetic drama, whose appeal is not mainly through the eye, but for 
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the most part through the mind’s eye, as prompted by the words, the move- 
ments and the gestures of the actors. 

The Film Critic of The Times judged that the film of Julius Caesar ‘suc- 
ceeded for the awkward and paradoxical reason that it was faithful not only 
to Shakespeare the poet, but also to Shakespeare the playwright, and subdued 
the resources of the cinematic medium to the task of faithfully reproducing 
the dramatic pattern of his plot’. The film does indeed succeed much better 
than any previous film of Shakespeare, because it shows a much greater 
respect for the text: there are comparatively few cuts, no tricks of altering 
the order of scenes or inserting speeches from other plays, only here and 
there an unhappy distorting omission—such as Portia’s little panic with 
Lucius, the lynching of the poet Cinna (climax of the crowd’s role), the 
jigging poetaster, the comparison of the setting sun to the dying Cassius’ 
blood. But though so much of the text is included, this is not to say that 
justice is done to it or that it is given pride of emphasis in the unravelling 
of the story. Faithfully reproducing the dramatic pattern of his plot... . What is 
this plot: Wherein does Shakespeare's dramatic pattern lie: Not simply, I 
think, in the plot as we normally understand the word—the succession of 
episodes that mark the development of a story. It is rather in the substance 
of the text, its constantly shifting subject-matter—narrative, description, 
metaphor, characterisation, philosophical speculation, emotional interaction, 
wit, rhetoric, word-play, irony. And these touch the mind and heart of his 
audience through their ears for the most part, far more certainly than through 
the eye. And so rich is the substance of the text, so swiftly moving the 
kaleidoscope before the mind’s eye, that the camera must inevitably be left 
halting. Now in the Elizabethan playhouse, where the problem of satisfying 
the eye is only of secondary importance, is indeed important only in so far 
as it can reinforce and illustrate and suggest the mood or atmosphere or 
setting of the spoken dialogue, the task of bringing home the drama to the 
audience lies almost wholly with the actor—and particularly with his voice, 
his gesture and his suggestive movement. 

What sort of accomplishment should we in fact expect from the interpreter 
of one of Shakespeare’s great roles: He must have something of the singer 
in his art, something of the dancer, his miming must rival Ruth Draper, and 
beyond this, if he is to be of the greatest, he must have the poetical under- 
standing to convey each turn of Shakespeare’s kaleidoscopic imagery to the 
alert consciousness of his audience. How one longs to hear and see a great 
rendering of Macbeth; to read in next morning’s paper the descriptive record 
of a twentieth-century Elia. ‘The moment when Macbeth catches sight of 
the air-drawn dagger is most happily calculated by Mr. Burbage. The ser- 
vant is dismissed with the laconic message to Lady Macbeth, and the player 
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advances to the very front of the great Platform. Turning to assure himself 
that the boy has gone, he is confronted with his hallucination, which firs 


puzzles, then excites him. His tone is confident. It is with a show of eager. 2 


ness that he pounces to clutch the dagger. The direction of his hand fixes 
the dagger’s position for the sequel: his eager movement takes him past this 
point, and he wheels round in bewilderment, so that we suddenly see his 
face, transfigured with dismay. ... But the miming of this hallucination js 
within the compass of many actors of the part, past and present. It is in the 





~ 


visionary expansion of the sequel that Mr. Burbage shows his genius: } 


Now o’er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 


Reenye ; : 5 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. \ 


The eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, comprehends the hemisphere, the voice, 
darkening after the bright shrillness of panic, drops a tone on the word 
“dead”. We are made to see unmistakably the curtained sleep of Duncan 
at this moment shut up in measureless content, and we feel the sinister echo 
of Banquo’s wicked dreams—the cursed thoughts that nature gives way to 
in repose. The kaleidoscope turns, and presents us with the baleful ritual of 
the weird sisters. Then unforgettably the actor impersonates withered mur- | 
der, hears the wolf’s alarum—the howl on Mr. Burbage’s lips is a howl 
indeed to curdle the blood—and moves with stealthy pace towards the stair- 
case in the Study. We are even given a glimpse of that other nocturnal } 
prowler, on his way to the chamber of Lucrece.’ Thus far Elia—about a 
performance that still waits to be given. But these are the pictures we want 
to see in that moment of suspended animation while the murderer is waiting 
for the invitation of the bell, his wife’s pre-arranged signal, and the actor 
who with his voice and gesture can make us listen and see and feel them is 
the man who should lead a new revival in the interpretation of Shakespeare. 
Even the crux of King Lear is, I am convinced, soluble by such methods. 
Time and again the storm-scenes of the third act prove to be the rock on 
which a production founders. They are moreover the core of Lamb’s con- 
tention that the play cannot be acted. But it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that on this one occasion Shakespeare’s assured technical mastery deserted 
him, and that he wrote at the heart of perhaps his greatest play a sequence 
that was unplayable. Set the act in Shakespeare’s playhouse, with the bare 
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day-lit platform jutting into the midst of the audience, with the familiar 
background and features of the tiring-house—so familiar that they can be 
ionored or used for hovel and barn and tree—and train the five actors as 
you would train operatic singers and ballet dancers to interpret the drama of 
Shakespeare’s poetic text; and you will have the most wonderful experience 
of sustained tragedy that the theatre can offer. The sturdy Kent, the frail 
Fool, Edgar with his macabre mumming and the poignant undertones of 
sincerity, the distraught and doddering Gloucester, and the monumental 
Lear—this quintet matched in a well calculated variety of voices, will not 
let us stray for an instant from the intensity of Shakespeare’s vision: we shall 
sce the storm and hear the emotional overtones of the storm embodied in 
the five who are out in it, not to mention the 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm 
of whom the old King has taken too little care in the selfish days of his 
pomp. But what is the substance of this great third act? What will the 
ideal interpretation be concerned with: Not surely the task of faithfully 
reproducing the dramatic pattern of the plot. Nothing happens in this act 
that would fill a page of a detective story of today. Nothing happens; but 
the mind and heart of the audience will range over the whole gamut of 
thought and feeling. But we must be made to see with the mind’s eye the 
drenching of the steeples, the weather-cocks drowned, the thunder striking 
flat the thick rotundity of the world; and we must feel no less vividly the 
comfort of ‘this straw’ when Lear’s necessity makes vile things precious. 
We must know the helpless panic of the man caught between two dangers: 


Thou’dst shun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 
Thou’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. 


The bear must be there, and the sea on the other side. Ruth Draper could 
do this, or Charlie Chaplin, who evokes the image of a pansy by spreading 
his hands beneath his chin and by the smiling expression of his face. 

Given such a method of approach, and a group of actors who studied to 
interpet the detail of the poetical score by voice and gesture and expression 
and mime, we should have, in active performance, the ultimate thrill of 
which Dryden speaks, though he is perhaps already thinking of Shakespeare 
on the printed page: “When he describes any thing, you more than see it, 
you feel it too’. 

[The article above is reprinted from Drama, by kind permission of the 


Editor. 
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by 
M. K. PAFFARD 


English Lecturer, University of North Staffs. 


‘FREE WRITING is a name that has been attached to a type of informa 
composition exercise which may take a great variety of forms and be em- 
ployed with many different (though complementary) aims in view. I have 
found it such a useful type of lesson, (and other teachers of my acquaintance 
who have experimented along similar lines confirm this impression), that it 
seems to deserve to be more widely known and practised. I imagine, how- 
ever, that even its most ardent advocates would recommend it not instead 
of but as well as more formal types of composition. 

‘Free writing’, as I have met and used it, consists in essence of giving 
children a starting-point, a spring-board to help plunge them into a spon- 
taneous imaginative piece of w riting without imposing upon them an adult 
framework of ideas. The starting-point itself may take many different forms. 
It may be verbal; a few words or a few lines of prose or poetry: it may be 
visual; a picture which they can look at or an object which they can both 
look at and handle: or it may be a short passage of music played to them 
on a gramophone. The children then write whatever they please, anything 
at all that it has honestly made them think or feel in whatever form they 
like, whether prose or verse or disconnected jottings. 

Having read thus far, the experienced teacher, rightly cautious of new- 
fangled jollifications in the classroom which can just be time wasting, will 
probably be suspicious. It all sounds too frivolous, experimental, PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL; free expression for the sake of—nothing in particular. It 
probably conjures up visions of psycho-drama indistinguishable from a class- 
room riot, or daubing the art room walls purple in the interests of ‘liberating 
the creative impulses’. Even the more sympathetic may have their doubts 
whether children can use language with the same lack of inhibition as they 
show with paint or clay and, if they can, what good it does them. Of course 
things can go wrong; there are a few elementary do’s and don’t’s that are 
quickly learnt from experience, but this type of lesson can, I believe, be 
most serious and practical in its aims and most rewarding in its fruits. 

Let me, by way of example, give an account of one such lesson concocted 
IIo 
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FREE WRITING III 


in the first instance, if I remember rightly, for a third year ‘B’ stream class 
in acountry grammar school but subsequently used with eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds as well. The lesson had a dual purpose in that the free writing, 
though I believe a valuable exercise in itself, was used as a preliminary to 
reading D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Snake’. If one is introducing this type of lesson 
to a class for the first time the preliminaries are all-important: I will return 
to them later. This particular 3B had tried their hand at free writing once 
or twice before and it was still something of a novelty: ‘Sir’ usually produced 
something unexpected on these occasions and so, incidentally, did 3B, much 
to their own surprise. Well, the class were prepared and expectant, paper 
ready, pens poised, then I read them this sentence slowly twice through: 

‘Slowly, silently sliding in dark green-scented places, slippery slimy, cold- 
blooded coil on subtle coil, with two hypnotic, lidless eyes, he comes.’ 

There ensued ten minutes, no more, of hushed concentration with a deal 
of head-scratching and pen-sucking indicative, I believe, of a truly creative 
wrestle with words and meanings. We then spent perhaps twenty minutes 
hearing and discussing a selection of what the class had written in that time. 
Most of them were eager to read out their efforts and, because there was not 
time to hear all, another occasion had to be promised for the remainder. 
Comment from the class followed most of the contributions, which were 
as varied in form and content as they well could be. 

There were scraps of jungle story in which black mambas, cobras, rattle- 
snakes and sometimes Kipling’s mongoose appeared: there were paragraphs 
of a scientific and classifying kind, “There are three sorts of snake in Eng- 
land... .’, and so on: there were accounts of personal encounters with snakes 
and personal likes and dislikes: there were a number of scraps of verse and 
strongly rhythmic prose, usually marked by alliteration on the letter ‘s’, and 
finally some which appeared to fly off at a complete tangent and follow up 
some private line of thought, perhaps suggested by one word in the original 
starting point. Snakes were by no means always suggested by my sentence 
and descriptions ranged from a diver fighting an electric eel to a plate of 
macaroni being poured down a drain—this last from a boy with a reputation 
as a wag in the school. 

A certain resistance with which this type of exercise may be met at first 
is shown by this attempt at verse from one of the most scruffy and illiterate 
boys whom I have ever met in a grammar school. 


I think it means a snake 

Sliding through the grass, 
But should we really hear such things 
When working in the class? 
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Once I came upon a snake 
While walking through a wood. 

It may very well have been harmless 

But I ran as fast as I could. 


He had succeeded in producing something that amused the rest of the clas | 
and, negligible though its literary merit may be, he had gained an important 
sense of achievement which helped him to improve the interest and am- } 
bitiousness of his compositions in subsequent weeks. ) 
A reaction of fear even to such a potent primordial symbol as the snake | 
is by no means universal as is shown by scripts like this from a girl in the 
same form. j 


This is all wrong. Snakes are nice things that like the sun and curl up in warm | 


sandy places. 


> 
Another girl wrote: 
A crocodile 
Floats down the Nile | 
Mile after mile 
With a wicked smile A 
On its ugly dial. 
' 
This again tickled the fancy of the class, but they were not slow to point 
out the peculiar ineptitude of the word ‘dial’ for the physiognomy of the | 
crocodile and this led on to a discussion of the fatal effects of straining the | 
meaning for a rhyming word in writing a poem. This is a trap, as we all | 
know, that most children attempting verse fall into. This class learnt the } 
lesson in the most effective way, from criticism emanating from the class 
itself, and I was glad I had neglected to utter any prior warnings about the | 
fatal banality rhyme can lead to. 
Another piece of verse, from a girl again, started: 
Slowly, silently now the snake } 


Slides and slithers by the lake . . . 


and then the verse got out of hand. The obvious echo of de la Mare’s ‘Silver’ 
here interested me and the class were not slow to spot it, though I believe 
it was a quite unconscious imitation on the writer’s part set off, no doubt, 
by the sibilant sounds. They had read the poem some eighteen months 
previously, I discovered, with another teacher. 
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The most successful piece of verse produced in this lesson seems to me to 


have something of genuine poetry in it: 


A slippery animal is the snake 

He lives where water-rushes quake 
And all the grasses he doth shake 
As he goes slipping through. 


That snake does go so very slow 
And all the trackways he doth know, 
There’s not a sign of him to show 
Where he goes slipping through. 


However, perhaps the technical accomplishment here should not be over- 
rated and the boy who only wrote on his paper, “The gold and black King 
Cobra comes’, had perhaps demonstrated just as true a feeling for words. 
At least the class tried it out with their tongues in unison and pronounced 
it good. 

Those children who had started a piece of writing, usually a story, which 
they wanted to finish were allowed to do so for home-w ork and we heard 

nd discussed some of these at a later date. 

My ulterior motive in concocting this lesson, as I have said, was to pave 
the way for a reading of Lawrence’s ‘Snake’, and in this I am convinced it 
succeeded. Their own creative efforts had focussed their attention not only 
on the subject matter but also on the effects of various poetic devices like 
repetition and alliteration. The appreciation of a poem, as we all know, 
demands a particular kind of concentrated attention, which is difficult to 
achieve in the classroom, especially when we want the children to hear a 
poem and cannot, as so often happens, provide them all with the printed 
page. We read the poem in the last few minutes of the lesson and spent the 
whole of a lively subsequent session reading it again and talking about it, 
together with some other poems about reptiles. Other possibilities for using 
this ‘free writing’ technique as a lead into enjoying a wide range of poems 
will readily suggest themselves, but I am mainly concerned, at the moment, 
with the value of the free writing for its own sake and I hope that the odd 
snippets I have already quoted from what was written by a not particularly 
bright bunch of thirty thirteen-year-olds in ten minutes, may speak for them- 
selves. One could plough through many sets of formal composition exer- 
cises without finding so much variety, liveliness and spontaneity. 

I said earlier that introducing ‘free writing’ lessons for the first time pre- 
sents particular problems. Children are conservative creatures, and if they 
are used to being given a definite title or topic on which to plan a formal 
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composition they may well feel bewildered and helpless with only an am- 
biguously suggestive starting point to launch them. They may find it 
difficult to grasp the fact that they really can put down on paper whatever 
they please and that you, the teacher, have no preconceived idea at all of the 
sort of thing you would like them to write. A degree of mutual under- 
standing and confidence between class and teacher are necessary to overcome 
these initial difficulties, but I have found a method of approach which seems 
effective. It may sound a long way round (all round the Wrekin, as they 
say in Shropshire), but it gets one there safely and I think it might be w orth 
describing. 

I set out to establish in the children’s minds, first, the distinction between 
an idea and an image and then the notion that the exact pattern of ideas, 
images and feelings which each one of them associates with a word or group 


of words is unique and individual. This may well sound like a piece of | 


absurd high-falutin nonsense but I have found that even eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds in a grammar school have little difficulty in grasping the essentials 
of such notions although many university students arrive at college innocent 
of any such conception of language and its various functions. 

I might first ask the class to close their eyes for a moment and would 
then say a single word to them like ‘dog’ or ‘chair’. It is not difficult to 
establish that what these sounds of mine meant to them was something 


complex: that, in fact, the meaning of those sounds combined a generalised | 
notion or ‘idea’ of all the canine species or sitting apparatuses they had ever | 


come across, together with a mental picture or ‘image’ which flashed into 
their minds simultaneously of some particular dog or chair, a real one re- 
membered or an imagined one. Now it is not difficult to show the cla 
that the images they saw with the mind’s eye were all different, unique to 
each individual, or that the same word heard on another occasion or in 
another context might produce a quite different set of images. Most children 
visualise with remarkable vividness and ease, indeed their minds are teeming 
with images while largely innocent of concepts, and the child who, in the 
situation I have described, sees only the printed or written word ‘dog’ or 
‘chair’ will be a rarity (and almost invariably an unerring speller). It is not 
a difficult extension from this point to show the children that words often 
evoke an emotional response. The word ‘chair’ for instance might ordin- 
arily have very little emotional significance, but for a housewife with a 
heavy basket who has been standing for hours in a queue it may be highly 
charged with feeling. Similarly if one happens to have been bitten by a 
dog recently the word ‘dog’ may produce a strong feeling of fear or hos- 
tility. It all de pends, and this is the important thing, on the experience of 
the person hearing the word. 
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If one can begin at school to build up a realisation of the intimate connec- 
tion between the personality of the individual and the language he uses, 
together with some awareness of the emotive power of words—and I am 
convinced both are possible—one is laying invaluable foundations at once 
for the critical appreciation of literature and for the sort of resistance to 
propag anda in all its more and less insidious forms which any adequate 
English teaching today must attempt. But, for my immediate purpose, it 
will not, I hope, be difficult to see how such a tentative excursion into the 
nature of language and ‘the meaning of meaning’ will give children some 
idea of what ‘free writing’ is all about. It is giving them the chance to put 
down their own immediate and unique reactions to a group of words and 

to follow any train of thought that these words set going wherever it leads. 
What they write cannot be either right or wrong, it can only be interesting 
or dull. Provided they have the child’s genuine abiliey to yield themselves 
up to the imaginative experience, the re sults can hardly fail to be interesting, 
though the success with which they manage to express themselves on paper 
in the short time at their disposal will necessarily be something of a hit-or- 
miss affair. Certainly they will only express themselves with something like 
fluency with which they talk if they are not hampered by the minor tech- 
nicalities of current writing and have not been taught to regard the English 
language as beset with booby-traps and pitfalls for the unwary which they 
can only safely avoid by sticking to cliché and the beaten tracks of expression. 
For these reasons it would be unwise to insist on accuracy of spelling, punc- 
tuation or grammatical construction in a ‘free writing’ lesson or to attempt 
to mark what the children write on the usual numerical basis. 

In the lesson I have described above, apart from having a good deal of 
fun and learning something from each other’s attempts at matching words 
with experience, we had, I believe, done something to foster fluency, spon- 
taneity and expansiveness at an age when these qualities are often conspic- 
uously lacking in children’s written work. We had also attempted to 
introduce ‘activity’ into the poetry lesson where it is so frequently missing. 
[hope in a subsequent article to give some other examples of ‘free writing’ 
lessons which may be suggestive and also to attempt some general assessment 
of the usefulness of this type of lesson for both pupil and teacher. 


CED 


Unsound Broadcasting, published by Faber and Faber (24 Russell Square, 
W.C.1) at 1s. for the Sound Broadcasting Society, is useful for Sixth Forms. 








A READING OF ‘REDGAUNTLET’ 
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by 
J. D. HAINSWORTH 


Tutor in English, Fircroft College, Bournville 


‘REDGAUNTLET waAs included in a course whose general aim wa 
to provide a training in novel reading. It was include d because it raised 


important questions about the novel, and because it was felt to be, in itself, } 


a sufficiently worth-while book. Another factor was the comparisons and 
contrasts that were possible between it and the other two novels dealt with, 
Adam Bede and Nostromo. I was anxious to avoid any impre ssion of ty ing-u p 
the novel into a neat bundle and presenting it to the class. The aim wa 
rather to stimulate ideas and questions and to indicate lines of inquiry. The 
group method, which I shall describe, can help in achieving these ends, and, 


if the grouping is carefully done, can have other advantages as well. For ‘ 


the not-so-clever pupil there is, for instance, the stimulus of close co-operation 
with someone more advanced than himself; for the clever pupil there is the 
experience of having so to clarify his ideas that they may be understood 
by others. 

The class first read Wandering Willie’s Tale in isolation from the rest « 
the novel, and we discussed together the reasons for its success. I wanted 
them to appreciate the imaginative wholeness of the Tale, and to realise that 
as John Speirs says of Chaucer, ‘the civilization is in the quality of the con- 
templation’. (Chaucer the Maker, p. 24). 

The Tale is a performance by a professional, told ‘in a distinct narrativ: 
tone of voice, which he raised and depressed with considerable skill’ (Every; 
man ed., p. 112). But this does not prevent the authentic realisation, throug} 
vocabulary and speech-rhythm, of Wandering Willie’s mind: 


Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill-folk when Red- 
gauntlet was out with bugle and bloodhound after them, as if they had been sag 
mony deer. And troth when they fand them they didna mak mair ceremony that 
a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck—it was just, “Will ye tak the test:’—if not, ‘Make read} 
—present—fire!’—and there lay the recusant. (p. 113). 


This established, we could go on to discuss the qualities of mind that th 
speech reveals: the reasoning objectivity that enables Willie to bring oy 
116 
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REDGAUNTLET I1I7 


ie respective merits of two such opposed characters as Sir Robert Red- 


| mitting himself to all that superstition has to say about Sir Robert: 


' 

| 

j : : et : 

| zauntlet and his son, Sir John; the common-sense that prevents his com- 
! 


Men thought he had a direct compact with Satan—that he was proof against steel 
—and that bullets happed off his buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth—that he had 
a mear that would turn a hare on the side of Carrifra-gawns—and muckle to the 
same purpose, of whilk mair anon... (p. 113). 


he ‘peasant’ susceptibility to the supernatural: 
1 wa 
raised|' a great, ill-favoured jackanape, that... ran about the haill castle, chattering and 
itself, yowling, and pinching, and biting folk, especially before ill-weather, or disturbances 


s and im the state. (p. 115). 


with, “ pie Lene oe i eeelaee a oe 
The effect of this vivid realisation of Willie’s own mind is that we can 
1g-up 
© ¥ enjoy to the full the imaginative potency of the Tale, without having wholly 
1 Was 

The 
, and, 

For 


ration 


to commit ourselves, and, indeed, because we have not wholly to commit 
ourselves, to Willie’s interpretation of events. It does not matter if Willie 
gives too much credence to the judgment and memory of his aged grand- 
father, from whom the tale has been passed on, for the way Willie’s mind 


st works is part of what we are contemplating. The contemplation, in its 
1s the : - : : ‘ne x 

“tl sympathetic awareness of weakness, its equal recognition of strength, and 
stood) .“ .° : > on : . seal 

its full response to the Tale’s riches, is complex and mature, and consistently 


. sustained. 


oa At this point, the class reads the novel throug rh privately. When all have 
ages finished, they are divided into groups of four or five, and told to distribute 
Res themselves around the classroom. Each group is given a subject to discuss, 

and in each a secretary is appointed to summarise in an organised way the 


rativg POmts made by the various members of his group. The groups should, of 
y sev} Course, have copies of the novel by them, to look up points on which there 
“VC " - " ¥ ig ~ " ° 
| is confusion or disagreement, and to find quotations to back up their argu- 





roug! ar ts ff 
~} ments. The teacher’s job is to visit the groups in turn, where necessary 


stimulating ideas and directing the discussion. 


Ref. . One group has the task of discussing ‘plot’. To help them, I provide a 
Lun 
en $24 few - ecific questions: | | | | | 

1 { OW Goes SCO eep 1e reader interested in 1e narrative: a 
y that (1) How does Scott keep tl ler interested in tl tive: D 


. ready should bring out the extent to which Scott relies upon mysteries (Darsie 
Latimer’s identity, the identity of his enemies, why they wish to hold him 
captive, etc.), fears induced in the reader (for the safety of Darsie, later for 
at thf the safety of Alan, finally for the safety of Herries Redgauntlet), hair-breadth 
g Of escapes (Darsie from the Solway tide, Pate-in-Peril from the Redcoats), and 
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extraordinary circumstances (the horse-shoe frown of the Redgauntlets, the 
visit to hell of Wandering Willie’s grandfather, the misfortunes of Nanty 
Ewart). 

(ii) Can you justify the digressions from the main story: The intention 
here is to get them used to the idea that a novel should be a unity and 
particular incidents relevant to the whole. Of the two major ‘digressions’, 
Wandering Willie’s Tale explains the loyalty that Willie shows to Darsie, 
and the story of Pate-in-Peril gives a clue to Darsie’s identity. More im- 
portantly, both stories help to fill in the imaginative background of the 
Jacobite-Hanoverian struggle. 

(iii) How important is the narrative in winning the reader’s interest in 
the novel: The degree and kind of interest that Scott exhibits in the narrative 
were important points of contrast with the other novels in the course. 

The leading characters should be distributed over several groups, accord- 


re 





ing to the resources of the class. One group can certainly tackle both Alan 


Fairford and Darsie Latimer, and not be overworked. A general discussion | 


of the characters is desirable, but two questions might be given special 
attention: 

(i) Are we vividly aware of their personal characteristics? 

(ii) One of their roles is, like Wandering Willie, to be narrators of the 
story. Is the reader as detached from them as he is from Wandering Willie: 

The answer to (i) is not a simple “Yes’ or ‘No’. We are, for instance, 
strongly aware of their loyalty to the House of Hanover and to each other. 
On the whole, however, their realisation is not very vivid. What this dis- 
cussion should help to build up is a recognition of the different functions 
to which characters in a novel can be put. 

The next group deals with the Geddeses and the other religious house- 
hold at Fairladies. Joshua Geddes gives plenty of scope, but there should 
be one specific question about him: 

(i) What do you approve of, and what do you disapprove of, in the 
behaviour of Joshua Geddes and the way of life he shares with his sister: 

Against his kindness, bravery, and high principles, are to be set the ab- 
surdities that his principles lead him into (for instance, his refusal, during 


we 


a 


} 


breakfast at Mount Sharon, to allow Darsie the piece of sweet-cake he has | 


declined at a first offer), and the sheer dullness Darsie discovers in the daily 
life at Mount Sharon. 

(ii) Are we supposed to approve or disapprove of the ‘Vestals of Fair- 
ladies’? 

Their kindness and unflinching devotion to a cause are counterbalanced 
by silliness and superstition. This, at least, is how we are supposed to see 
them: 
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With more talk to the same purpose, all of which tended to show a charitable, 
and somewhat silly woman... (p. 322). 


The trouble is that the criticism degenerates into caricature: 


‘Jesu Maria!’ exclaimed the younger. “Oh fie, Sister Seraphina! Fie, fie!—Vade 
retro—get thee behind me!’ (p. 326). 


There are times, it is true, when the Biblical speech of Rachel Geddes is 
just as exaggerated as this, but the treatment of the Quakers is so much 
fuller and stronger that it sustains the reader when these weak points are 
reached. 
The fourth group is to consider Herries Redgauntlet, and, in particular: 
(i) At what point in the novel do you sympathise with him most strongly, 
and why do you sympathise with him at this point? 





(ii) In what respects is he least like a real human being: 

In the account of the dissensions that finally split the Jacobites, Herries is 
both subtly and convincingly drawn, and his resolute and disinterested 
loyalty commands our respect. But in his rescues of Darsie from the Solway 
tide, he is more like Superman than a human being: 


My eyes began to swim—my head grew giddy and mad with fear—I chattered 
and howled to the howling and roaring sea. One or two great waves already reached 
the cart, when the conductor of the party, whom I have mentioned so often, was, 
as if by magic, at my side. He sprang from his horse into the vehicle, cut the ligatures 


OO 


which restrained me, and bade me get up and mount in the fiend’s name. 

Seeing I was incapable of obeying, he seized me, as if I had been a child of six 
months old, threw me across the horse, sprung on behind, supporting with one hand, 
while he directed the animal with the other. ... (pp. 195-6). 


The horse-shoe frown is another feature that belongs to the world of 


) fantasy rather than reality. It is first a means of giving exciting hints about 
the identity of Darsie Latimer; then it is a link by which we are reminded 
of the legend of Sir Alberick and his son, a tale of family disunity in politics 
that parallels in a way both tragic and ironic the present differences between 
Darsie and his uncle; finally it is a means of attaching to Herries the idea 
that he and his family are to be always on the losing side, and of making 

shim seem a figure who bears a supernatural curse. Used in these different 

ways, the fantasy of the horse-shoe frown gains, in relation to the other 
elements of Herries’ character, a disproportionate weight and emphasis. All 
things considered the ‘plausible proofs of miracles’ (p. 445) which the monks 
put forward in support of his pretensions to sainthood, are a not illogical 
conclusion to Scott’s presentation of him. 
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The task of the next group is to consider Nanty Ewart, and in particular 

(i) What do you like about him: 

(ii) What do you dislike about him? 

The answer to (ii) should be ‘Nothing’: this is one sense in which the 
character is ‘romantic’: his virtues are stressed and his faults made to seem 
of little consequence. 

(iii) Does Nanty’s life seem the sort of life likely to foster the virtues he 
reveals? 

He is interesting mainly because he is improbable. 

Finally, one group is given the task of considering the impression the 
novel gives of the workings of the law. Part of the object here is to make 
the point that ‘plot’ and ‘characters’ do not necessarily comprise the whole 
‘content’ of a novel. 

Law is presented in the novel as the reasonable man’s substitute for vio- 
lence. Darsie and Alan constantly invoke it. But the law is as weak or as 


Darsie remains captive. The law itself is criticised in the ridiculous and 

pathetic figure of Peter Peebles, reduced to ruin by litigation. It is not just 

Peebles’ present predicament that is relevant: the law that has overthrown 
F 
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him is also the law by which he has lived. He has made of the law a sub- 


attitude towards Mrs. Cantrips of Kittlebasket: 


‘And you—you that are now yourself trodden down in the very kennel, are you 
not sorry for what you have done? Do you not repent having occasioned the poor 
widow-woman’s death?’ 

“What for should I repent?’ said Peter; ‘the law was on my side—a decreet of the 
Bailies’ followed by poinding, and an act of warding—a suspension intended, and 
the letters found orderly proceeded—I followed the auld rudas through twa Courts 
—she cost me mair money than her lugs were worth.’ (p. 394). 


There is strong irony in the fate which has befallen Peter Peebles. 

Once the groups have completed their tasks, the next thing is for the 
secretaries to read out their reports for discussion by the class as a whole. 
This will take more than one session. A further session is then needed to 
try and unify the findings of the different groups. 

Unity in a novel is sometimes a matter of ‘theme’—i.e. one can sum up, 
the novel in terms of an abstract pattern which the action and the characters 
illustrate. One can, for instance, sum up Nostromo by saying that it is about 
‘material interest’ and illustrates the effects it can have on those who pursue 
it. Redgauntlet (and the same is true of Adam Bede) cannot be summed up 
satisfactorily in this way. Like Wandering Willie’s Tale, it is a story m 


stitute for morality, and the crudity of its ‘justice’ is brought out in his } 
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REDGAUNTLET I2I 


which the unifying factor is the author’s ‘contemplation’. The distinction 
between the two kinds of unity is not, of course, absolute. A novel like 
Nostromo still needs a unity of contemplation, and sometimes in a novel 
which depends on contemplation for unity, the different elements in that 
contemplation will tend to take concrete shape in the action so that some- 
thing like a ‘theme’ appears to be emerging. 

The kind of unity Redgauntlet possesses can be brought out by asking the 
dass whether they approve of General Campbell’s treatment of Prince 
Charles and his followers. The strength of General Campbell’s attitude lies 
in the way it combines a reasoning concern for the peace and welfare of 
the nation and an imaginative sympathy with what the other side stands 
for. When this has emerged, the class should be asked whether the General’s 
attitude and policy are just a contrived means for giving the novel a happy 
ending, or whether they grow out of Scott’s treatment of his material and 
| are a natural culmination of it. That the General has the weight of the novel 
behind him can easily be shown. Behind his objectivity is the objectivity 
the novel has sustained, more or less consistently, towards the various char- 
acters and the ‘abstracts’ (concretely realised in the novel) of law, religion, 
and politics. In particular, his admiration for the loyalty and disinterested- 
ness of the Jacobites at their best, and his opposed concern for the welfare 





i the nation, have both been previously felt by the reader in his reactions 


to Herries Redgauntlet and Darsie respectively. 

The qualifications one must make when talking of the unity of Redgauntlet 
will have been suggested by the group discussions. The kind of interest 
Scott has in narrative obstructs him in the presentation of that most sig- 
nificant character, Herries Redgauntlet. For the first half of the novel, he 
is little more than a violent and reckless kidnapper whose motives are in- 
triguing because they are mysterious. It is not until these motives are revealed 
that we are able to sympathise with him and so take an objective view of 


) his good and bad qualities. A second important weakness in Herries is one 


in which he contrasts with the Sir Robert Redgauntlet of Wandering 
Willie’s Tale. Although we become imaginatively involved in the super- 
natural stories about Sir Robert, we are not asked to give them our full 


(credence; but we are expected to take quite seriously the superhuman and 


supernatural elements in the portrayal of Herries. 

The strongest of the ties that binds Wandering Willie’s Tale to the main 
novel will now be seen. It expresses with consistent maturity that objectivity 
of contemplation which breaks down from time to time in the larger work. 
The Tale is the novel in miniature, a microcosm more perfect than its 
macrocosm. 
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I HAVE BEEN a subscriber to THE USE OF ENGLISH for a considerable time. 
and have at various times been stimulated, annoyed and delighted by its 
contents. This is as it should be. Nevertheless there does seem to bea 
tendency for contributors to adopt a slangy, brash, cocksure manner scarcely | RHY 
compatible with the subject. So often the articles are based upon a brief ) textun 
and superficial experience. It is true that the newcomer sometimes sees strug’ 
more of the game than the old hand. It is also true that the greater the } is the 
experience the less will be the desire to dogmatise. Poe 

Mr. Bateson’s review of Redpath’s Donne was honest but patronising and f exper 
likely to do more harm than good. In the same way Mr. Gregor’s review | of cot 
of The Critical Sense gives him an opportunity to indulge in agricultural } the rh 
metaphor but scarcely does justice to a singularly honest book. When the } in the 
book first appeared I bought and paid for four copies for the following | liken 





reasons: stood’ 
(1) Reeves can write—his handling of words shows discrimination and | —that 
sincerity. thyth 
(2) He avoids the specialist technical jargon. san 
(3) He is a poet, to him poetry is a joyous activity. accept 
(4) He has the courage to select and comment upon difficult as well as | him it 
ing ca 


straightforward poems. 

There is something in the charge that masterpieces are neglected—and | the re 
that there is too much concentration on minor work—particularly two or! work 
three carefully selected poems. That, however, scarcely justifies denigration a5 an 
of so honest a writer. reviev 
A. B. RICHARDSON / Persor 


would 

voice, 

Mr. David Holbrook, Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts., will be glad The 
to send details of the Cambridge ‘Use of English’ group to anyone! Rosen 
interested. of ac 
as am 

shell V 

Mr. Alun John, 3 Lidmore Road, Barry, Glam., will be glad to hear from Bsr 
anyone interested in teaching film appreciation in schools. r ws 
‘ le ne 
thythr 
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time, PART ‘A’ by DAVID HOLBROOK 
by Its Tutor at Bassingbourn Village College 
» be a 


arcely | RHYTHM IS a matter of not following a rhythmic plan, but of using the 
. brief § texture of language in such a way as to over-ride it: the voice of experience 
-s sees f struggles against the attempt to order it into a metrical pattern. The struggle 
er the bis the ordering of experience, the poem is the means to balance. 

Poetry like E makes no attempt to do what it says: it is all ‘about’ the 
.g and | experience—it does not render it. Where there is texture it is the texture 
eview | of contempt for others (‘cocky, drab and stewed’): where there is a stir in 
iltural § the rhythm it is that of one standing aside pointing a moral. And yet, too, 
en the fin the thy thm and ring of the last few lines does one not detect the Othello- 
ywing } like note of self-pity: The gesturing beast . . . groping towards being under- 
"| stood’ suggests ‘poor them’, and then ‘poor humanity’—but also ‘poor me 





n and|—that I have to share my humanity with them’. The insouciance about 
thythm and language (and these are, deliberately or not, slack in the poem) 
isa moral insouciance—the poet stands apart in a mood of weary futility, 

{ accepting no obligation to give delight, or to succour the reader, or to help 
vell as | him in sympathy to explore and organise experience. Such stand-aside writ- 
ing can ar offer the self-pity of the adolescent who is not yet engaged in 

—and | the responsi ibility of adult living: significantly it is this very aspect of the 

wo or} work of Dylan Thomas and of those built up by me tropolitan club-system 

ration a ‘angry young men’ which appeals to our public. With no responsible 
reviewing or source of recognised values, literature has become a game of 
son (personalities (Cf. Vogue's feature “People are Talking About’ ...), and it 
would seem almost impossible for a writer to be able to hear his own true 

voice, his own rhythm, under the ballyhoo. 
> glad The immaturity of post-Eliot poetry is not a matter of age merely. Isaac 
nyone| Rosenberg died at the age of 28, yet the rhythm of First Fruit is the rhythm 
of a control exerted on a flood of regret. By its rhythm it should be seen 

‘as a mature resistance to the kind of youthful self-pity covered with a hard 

shell which in our time is accepted as ‘anger’. 

ro The throw-away fall of the movement of the last line is not the gesture 

of releasing the flood, but the opposite (going with ‘shut’ and ‘empty’). 

The negative (fruit-not-having-been-plucked) is given by the dryness of the 

thythm, but over this is set a texture (in consonantal and other sounds) 

123 
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which gives the negative imagery something that may be called body— 
‘pluck’, ‘barred’, ‘flake-blossoms’, ‘marred’, ‘hid roots’. 


B is a difficult poem by a writer who may have been young when he / 


wrote it, but who writes as a man—the rhythm I find entirely convincing 
even where the meaning still evades. It is the rhythm of a profound aware- 
ness of death, seen in terms of how we share it with all living creatures 
(Compare Kingsley Amis’ ‘Animals’). The movement is very subtle 
verse marches like ‘the creeping edge of life’ (particularly after the tears are 


th 
Wt 











withheld in the last line of stanza four). Many words are unusual, not only | 


in their meaning, but in their contribution to texture and rhythm, (seme-} 


phore, — lumber, Mnemosyne /mashed, crepitation, piscine). The rhythm and 


texture, in their shift and conflict, are a tribute to the achievement of balance 
over the disturbing ‘ruminations —nothing slops over, and the poise is u- 
bane, despite the deep-running swell (impotently, frets, founders, dismembered 
decay, vermiculation, are horrifying in their contribution—but the poem 1s not 


horrifying). The poet sees his own life and death in terms of a known} 


seagull which has killed itself by flying into a lighthouse beam, and lies i 
the sea, being eaten by sea-creatures. The poem is a measure of the remark- 
able strength of Edgell Rickword’s Collected Poems (Bodley Head, 1947), 
mostly written before 1930. 

C (i) and (ii) are two passages from T. S. Eliot, one in French (from Dar 
le Restaurant) and its ‘translation’. The comparison is interesting for the way 


it reveals a craftsman with a subtle sense of rhythm at work: and reveals a 


poet who has separated his rhythms away from ‘the man who suffers’, s 
that the rhythm enacts outward-flowing sympathy. This will also be a 
opportunity to discuss sound and sense and their relationship. 


Note the way texture and internal rhyme operate toge ther In the English 


to modify the rhythm (‘fortnight dead’; ‘picked . . . whispers’; ‘stages.. 
age’), and the way the urbanity of the French becomes the rhythmicall 


broken voice of invoked sympathy in the English (‘Cependant’ becoming! 
the Biblical ‘consider’; “Figurez-vous donc’ becomes ‘O you who turn the 


wheel’). From the subtlety of this verse some may care to turn to, eg 


p. 123 of The Cocktail Party, to see the rhythmically sublime become ridic- 


ulous, or rather, dead. 


In some poetry we have a control exerted over intractable experienct 
simply by rhythm: Wordsworth’s Surprised by Joy is a supreme example 


Edward Thomas’ The New House another; in both the texture and imager] 
are slight. Such poetry is often like a man ‘talking to himself’—and onl 
by the rhythm can we detect the sincerity. D is such a poem by D. B 
Lawrence: again we have maturity of feeling—there is no self-pity or con 
tempt for the pupils, tendencies to both are overcome, in the achievemen 
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ball of balance. The structure of the poem is that of the pattern of an experience. 
— ‘ ~ ° e 
It may be a good meeting-place for pupils and teacher: Lawrence, as it were, 
. = ‘ - > Ms 1 ° ‘ . . 
en hel concerned with ‘being’ under the daily round and task (which is not rejected 
incing § either). ; 
Berg F is given as an example of complete rhythmical nullity going with an 
atures Utter irresponsibility about meaning—and what I would call moral impo- 
a. tence, which will be the subject of my next sheet. 
— © ¢ 
Ars ar 
coal ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN READING SHEETS 
Vlu 
(seman Sheet ‘A’ XXXIV 
A Isaac Rosenberg, ‘First Fruit’, from The Complete Works of Isaac Rosenberg, by 
1a . - 6 


permission of Mrs. A. Wynick and Messrs. Chatto and Windus Ltd. 

aance} RB Edgell Rickword, ‘Birthday Ruminations’, from Collected Poems, by permission 

1s ur- of the author and John Lane, The Bodley Head. 

nbered,) C (i) T. S. Eliot, ‘Dans le Restaurant’, from Collected Poems 1900-1935, by per- 

) mission of the author and Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd. 

(ii) T. S. Eliot, “Death by Water’, from The Waste Land, by permission of the 
author and Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd. 

lies i D D.H. Lawrence, ‘Last Lesson of the Afternoon’, from Collected Poems of D. H. 

miark- Lawrence, by permission of the Estate of the late Mrs. Frieda Lawrence. 

1947),. E Kingsley Amis, ‘Nocturne’, from A Case of Samples: Poems 1946-1956, by per- 
mission of the author and Messrs. Victor Gollancz Ltd. 

F Dylan Thomas, “There Was a Time’, from Collected Poems, by permission of the 


1 Da Author’s Estate and Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
ie way} 
wo PART ‘B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


THE MATERIAL this quarter again indicates various qualities of mind, many 
of them harmful: in particular we would stress the degree of deliberateness 


nglish : 
. and the kind of reader involved. 

res... 
icall I. All seven examples are genuine and unaltered. 

nical a i. 2 . a ‘ . 

(a) The play on words is elephantine. Compare the unforced alliteration 


) 
oming preinas ; 
on the 24 confident rhythm of “Guinness is good for you’, and the neat play on 
 .g Words of ‘Players please’. With the latter, compare the recent and much 
UV, Gs ~ ‘ : . aie 
vidic. Mferior Players give pleasure—and everyone knows it’. 
Ult~ ? _ . 


(b) The ending is a plain case of confused syntax—‘until the cheese is 
required’ and ‘until you require to consume the cheese’. (Is ‘piercing’ too 


rience 
smple} deliberate a word?) 
il c) An obvious mis-use in this decade; but a good class may appreciate 


>e the irony that a cinema poster, whose predecessors have done their best to 
qd on 


p. Hy te’ k the meaningfulness of language, should assume that ‘terrible’ can still 


aa ee RE 
r cong 2° Made to mean ‘terrifying in such a context. As Humpty Dumpty would 
r con dasa ) ) 


emenm 27> it’s all a question of who is to be master. 
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(d) ‘Authorised’, ‘indicated’, ‘recognised’—bureaucrat’s small-chang 
The phrases fall so pat that one suspects the official mind thinks in terms ¢'| 
the A.N.P. and the R.S.C. but for decency’s (or pomposity’s) sake writs) 
them in full. The class should re-express simply but explicitly. Discussig, 


may range from the mid-century craze for initials (UNICEF, SHAEF, etc)? 


to the jargoneer’s ‘Infm’, ‘Attn’, and ‘Your letter refers’. 

(ce) Rapturous incompetence. What if anything does it all mean? Ar 
the ‘springs’ metallic or liquid? Why worry about the ‘shrines’ if it’s the} 
‘wet wildernesses’ that are to be preserved. Note how alliteration has ruy| 
wild, and contrast the flavour of ‘pleads for the preservation of” (Nationa 
Trust pamphlet) or ‘the tide of civilization’ (political speech) with that off 
‘wet wildernesses’ or ‘of beauty and of joy’—the second ‘of’ is symptomatic 

(£) Ineffectual, presumably habitual, alliteration, with what Fowler would 
no doubt have called ‘inelegant variation’. “Tragic’ and ‘tale’ are at logger-| 
heads. “Two on the Nile’ is as shoddy as a theme-song. Compare the! 
passive/active shift of “Robert Helpmann directs’ with “Your letter refers’ 

(zg) Slipshod gossip-writing. ‘As many’ equals ‘three’, but ‘as’ more easi 
suggests ‘because’ with disastrous effects on the meaning. Equally unforw.| 
nate is the comma after ‘times’, which throws the ‘But. . . times’ phrase 
back into relation with the jazz clubs’ appearance. Note the mock-modes 
avoidance of ‘T’ in ‘yours truly’, and the equally mock-modest parenthesis} 
‘I hope’ which fails to avoid ‘Il’. ‘Made an appearance’ equals ‘opened—| 


é 


inelegant variation again. “Tied up’—slang. ‘Items’—jargon. 

(h) Incompetent (when read aloud, it whines) and barely literate. Are 
two appeals combined? 

II. How smug can the B.B.C. get: Everything is for the best, and thos 
who deny this are disqualified as witnesses. However, on the evidence of 
‘more than half’ (how much more: 1 per cent?) and ‘some viewers . . . some- 
times...’ (i.e. very few, really), the facts behind the smoke-screen may wel 
be that opinion was fairly evenly divided. It would, of course, be incon} 
venient to consider whether the ‘more than half’ of the viewers would be 
noticeably dissatisfied if the ratio of speech-volume and music-volume were 
adjusted to meet criticism. Note the string of preposition-phrases at the 
opening: impressive in their way. 

Ill. Three advertisements, two genuine and one spurious, for a firm of 
cable-manufacturers. They are intended to show the calculated power of 
all such advertising, and the complete control such writers have over thd 
response of their audience. What is the aim in each case? In what kind o 
newspaper or magazine would you expect to find each: 

(a) Listen to the technological clatter of the style, inoffensive but ines 
capable. Notice how the ‘copy’ ends as it begins. Notice also the clinching 
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thythm of ‘bétter more depéndable cables’ (/.../.. /.), and the hammer- 
ing of ‘Nico wiring cables: géod for yéars of sérvice’. For technicians; in a 
technical journal. 

(b) Cliché upon cliché, introducing ‘ideas’ that have been tabulated by 
Market Research and require only a half response (‘progressive’, “every 
variety of’, ‘world-wide experience’ and so on). Vulgarities of mind: “(40 
companies), the imperative of “Rely on...’, ‘P.S.’, and the Big Business 
snobbery of the addresses. Vulgarities of style: the punctuation, with its dots 
and dashes; ‘ACTIVITIES INCLUDE (in capitals too). The capital letters, 
‘Reputation’, ‘Quality’. This is the spurious advertisement, incidentally con- 
tributed con amore by a professional ‘copy’-writer. Aimed at all sorts and 
conditions; perhaps in the Mail or Chronicle: 

(c) A pastiche of several styles, amusing and clever in its context. Per- 
haps Eliot’s cosmopolitan vocabulary is parodied in lines s—7: certainly there 
is a touch of his prophetic repetition in the last stanza. In between come 
‘This little pig . . .’, and pseudo-Kipling in “A letter from Trivandrum .. .’ 
(the rhythm is unmistakable: di-dum-di-dum-di-dum-di di-di-dum-di- 
dum-di-dum). Even the first line echoes ‘we are the music-makers’ (equals 
‘dreamers of dreams’ i.e. we have our broad ideals)—‘but not that alone’ 
(i.e. we are also practical businessmen). But see how the naked slogan in 
the final line comes in without conviction—‘Must end with a catch-phrase’. 
Comparison with Auden’s Night Mail would make a fairly advanced exer- 
cise. An advertisement with a slightly knowing air, for the intelligentsia; 
in a literary weekly. 

IV. Neither criticism is perfect, but (a) is clearly cheap by comparison. 

(a) Why a ‘happy little film’: Why is Mme. Laage said to be only ‘very 
nice’? Why “The Military’: Notice the gross inaccuracies of ‘Like all good 
things, it’s simple.’ (How many good things, like Swan Lake, are extremely 
complex?), and ‘people . . . are, underneath, just people’ (e.g. Hitler, Apar- 
theid, Hungary). 

(b) A softness at the centre of the critical mind—the ‘natural tenderness’ 
—and a sense of using the right critical coins—Tati, Twain, Chaplin, all 
O.K. names. 

Compare particularly, as between (a) and (b), ‘charming’, ‘kiddies’ and 
‘little nippers’, ‘movie’ and ‘film’, and the whole attitude to ‘the children’. 
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TWO B.B.C. PAMPHLETS 


} 














PROSE AND VERSE READINGS. TALKS FOR SIXTH FORMS. [7d. each.} 
As long ago as February 1951, an editorial article in THE USE OF ENGLISH } 
was pleading for the provision of a printed text to accompany a series of 
broadcast readings for schools. “Thus,” said the article, ‘the habit of close / 
attention to the written and spoken word, so much needed today, could be 
encouraged and practically assisted’. This autumn the B.B.C. has produced 
such a pamphlet, in connection with eleven short programmes of ten minutes 
each under the general title Prose and Verse Readings. Nothing but good can 
come of this development. Forty-two pages of well-printed text for 7d. is 
by any reckoning a bargain these days, and we would encourage even those 


-” ~ 


schools who have not been follow: ing the broadcasts to acquire a class set 
for future use. 

This is not to say that the pamphlet has no blemishes. The selection is 
varied to the point of being haphazard: A Visit to Grandpa’s by Dylan Thomas 
alongside Bel and the Dragon from the Apocrypha, the Parson’s speech from 
Peer Gynt and the Balcony Scene from Romeo and Juliet, parts of Macaulay's ¢ 
Horatius and The Ancient Mariner, passages from Masefield’s The Bird of 
Dawning, James Farrar’s The Unreturning Spirit, The Mill on the Ay ss and The 
Return of the Native, and even a translation of part of Aksakoft’s Years of 
Childhood. It is hard to find any thread of purpose running through this 
collection. What is more, the ten-minute strait-jacket has caused the com 
piler to make mincemeat of Horatius (there are some thirteen cuts in the| 
course of twenty resulting stanzas) and to present a very partial view of} 
The Ancient Mariner. Of the prose, only George Eliot has suffered major 
harm, with the texture and proportions reduced to nonsense by a whole 
series of cuts. 

The series is being presented on the air without introduction or com- 
mentary, which is no bad thing. At the same time, no Teaching Notes oi 
any sort seem to have been provided, and this must be regarded as an error; 
of judgment on the part of the B.B.C. Even if to draw attention to qualities 
of style were thought to be an infringement of the teacher’s liberty (and in 
their meticulous care for this Portland Place sometimes makes Curzon Street 
look positively foolhardy!), an intelligent selection of suggestions for pre- 
liminary and follow-up work would help to prevent the readings from being 
128 
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used as mere light relief or as the basis for yet more ‘comprehension’ of the 
drabber sort. However, if the readings and the pamphlet are a success, per- 
haps the B.B.C. may have second thoughts another year about the need for 
some degree of advice and guidance. 

Seven complete poems, and part of two others, are reprinted in Talks for 
Sixth Forms. R. N. Currey is giving four talks (November 8th-29th) around 
the subject of ‘The Function of Poetry’, the poems being read in illustration. 
With the exception of Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge sonnet, all are of 
the present day. Auden and Dylan Thomas are there, and also Roy Camp- 
bell, Charles Causley and Vernon Watkins. The most promising programme 
is that on November 29th, when Yeats’ Sailing to Byzantium is to be read 
alongside his later Byzantium. In spite of a woolly title to this final talk 
(‘The Poetic Experience’), it should be a provocative and lively occasion. 

RJ 


[Reports on these two series will be welcomed by the Editor. ] 


B.B.C. TELEVISION FOR SCHOOLS 


In the Spring Term of 1958, the current television series, Young People at 
Work, will be replaced by an English Literature series, at present without a 
title. First details, announced at a Press Conference in September, give the 
impression that the new series may be of only limited value. The basic aim 
will be two-fold: to enrich the class study of a text (probably a Shakespeare 
play); and to lead children on to books likely to be in the school library. 

The play will be illustrated with the help of a leading actor, who will 
first of all build up the chief character of the play step by step against a 
neutral background, and then present the character in the context of one 
or two scenes with a supporting cast. The Bradleyan implications of this 
method are only too obvious. For the intelligent viewer, it can too easily 
act as a brake on his fuller appreciation of the play as a total experience; the 
average viewer will be encouraged to think that a partial response (at the 
human interest level) is all that is required of him. 

Much the same method is to be used in fostering the use of the library; 
characters and scenes from books will be presented in the ‘dramatised form’ 
that the B.B.C. has made so familiar to us. The implications—and inherent 
falsifications—of this approach have been illustrated time and time again. 

No doubt it is too late for protests to have any effect in this coming year, 
but viewing schools are asked to report on the programmes to the Editor, 
and also advised to make their constructive criticisms known to the B.B.C. 
Education Officer for the region. 


R.J 
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ON PHILOSOPHICAL STYLE, by Brand Blanshard. [Manchester University 
Press, $s.] 

RIGHT WORD, WRONG WORD, A Book of Synonyms with Explanations, 
by V. H. Collins. [Longmans, tos. 6d.] 


On Philosophical Style has useful points about making arguments proceed 
by intelligible steps (pp. 49-54) and about the dangers of abstractions, but 
fundamentally it will disappoint both philosopher and literary critic. Ad- 
jectives made from abstract nouns (e.g. words ending -ational) deserve not 
a facile outburst about ‘ugly misshapen verbal abortions’ (p. 46) but an 
account of the poor quality of their meaning. (Incidentally, are philosophers 
much given to them nowadays?) When we hear of those ‘great English 
stylists’ Macaulay, Froude, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Lamb and Ruskin (p. 11), we 
wonder what ‘style’ means to Professor Blanshard; his concept of poetry 
comes out in the reference to “words that carry images with them or emo- 
tional overtones, the sort of words that poets use’ (p. 48). He’s in disting- 
uished company: v. Carnap on the lyric. 

A philosopher might be disturbed by his confidence about ‘feeling’ in 
language, and would surely want the remark about minds ‘far too engrossed 
with what they were saying to give much thought to how they were saying 
it’ (p. 25) developed and qualified. It is uncertain whether the Professor 
recovers (pp. 26-7) from what this remark implies. Similarly, when he says 
that ‘thought and feeling are... bound up with expression’ (p. 66) you 
wonder whether he is just saying le style c’est ’homme méme or whether he 
means that what you say and how you say it are just two aspects of the 
single thing-that-is-said. The second seems true of good writing and it 
would have been useful to begin there and to go on to cases where it didn’t 
seem true. 


Mr. Collins’ material has been thought to be running low, so you look 
out for—well, lapses towards Ivor Brownish ‘cultural’ whimsy. These are 
extremely rare in Right Word, Wrong Word, though when the temptation 
is yielded to, mistakes occur (pp. 14, 50). In one place Mr. Collins worries 
about words or expressions being “etymologically pleonastic’ (p. 13), but 
elsewhere he sides with Treble and Vallins about ‘more than two alterna- 
tives: “The etymology of the word says no; but sound usage says yes’, 
(p. 14). The book is at its best on ‘usage’. The appendix listing * “show- 
words” of the sham-erudite’, vogue-words, and so on, is entirely praise- 
worthy and, backed by the body of the book, is excellent corrective material 
for certain kinds of sixth-form ‘brightness’. 

MCD. EMSLIE 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS I3I 


COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS, by Frank Whitehead. [University Tutor- 
ial Press, 4s. 6d.] 
FURTHER ADVANCED ENGLISH EXERCISES, by P. R. Heather. [Long- 
mans, 7s. 6d.] 
ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE FORMS, by D. L. B. Hartley. [Meth- 
uen, 3s. 9d.] 
Presumably most English courses and books of exercises must pay their way 
or we should not be swamped by their numbers each year. But where, in 
these days of rising prices and fixed grants, they can all find customers 
baffles me to whom the introduction of a new text-book is a major diplo- 
matic operation. Of the three books under review, two most certainly 
deserve to find customers; in the third, I see no point whatever. Mr. Hart- 
ley’s exercises seem to me to be put together on no particular principle, his 
composition subjects are conventional and often vague, and his faith in the 
value of prepared dictation, for which he gives 60 passages, is one that I 
cannot share. Here is one of the composition subjects: 


21. A Visit to the Dentist 

Describe your own feelings as well as the events. It is just possible that you have 
never had to receive dental treatment. In that case or, indeed, if you prefer the topic, 
write on “My Christmas’; give a description of Christmas, events and atmosphere 
in your family. 


Mr. Whitehead’s little book is very good value for money, and as a 
text-book for G.C.E. year could well replace more elaborate and expensive 
courses, for, although it is concerned mainly with comprehension and précis, 
subjects for composition and exercises in analysis, punctuation and vocabu- 
lary are included. The various stages leading to the complete précis are 
dealt with thoroughly and clearly and—what is most important—with the 
aid of examples that are lively, contemporary and likely to arouse interest. 
Suggestions for further reading prevent the passages given for exercises from 
seeming merely ends in themselves: the subjects for composition are stimu- 
lating and well within the range of the average candidate’s interests and 
ability. Two minor points only call, I think, for questioning; first, Mr, 
Whitehead says of punctuation and similar exercises, ‘It is a mistake to think 
that the ability thus tested can best be acquired by repeated practice of insular 
“test questions”.’ But it is unfortunately true that many candidates whose 
compositions abound in punctuation errors, can, after a little practice, obtain 
nearly full marks in a punctuation exercise. Secondly, his advice as to length 
of précis is misleading to G.C.E. candidates. It is not advisable ‘to allow 
yourself a margin of ten words’ over the length asked for. Of the two 
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examining bodies of whose methods I have some knowledge, one allows; 
margin of five words and the other—at any rate until quite recently—allowed 
none at all. It is unfortunate therefore that two of the author’s specimen 
versions would involve some slight penalisation in marking. 

Mr. Heather’s exercises are admirable for use with a science or general 
sixth form. They are not easy, but are always intelligent and interesting, 
especially the passages for comprehension and précis and the exercises based 
on statistics. The section on logic too should prove rewarding. I am not 
quite so happy about the appreciation section—surely a question asking us 
to assign seven passages of Shakespeare each to its approximate date is of 
Open Scholarship standard and hardly for non-specialists—but again to 
counter-balance this the subjects for oral discussion should arouse even the 
most lethargic lower sixth. I recommend Mr. Heather’s book warmly. 

F.C 


THE UNDERGRADUATE ESSAY: a revised edition, by R. S. Harris, R. L. 
McDougall and E. Rhodes. [Toronto and Oxford University Presses, 10s.] 
The compilers of this pamphlet have an eye to the reasonably catechized 
undergraduate, and therefore spend little time on grammar, basic or pedantic, 
or on lists of errors. Instead, by reproduction and analysis of essays from 
recent Spectators and other sources, they seek to make the student think for 
himself about the principles of composition, but offer some astute pointer 
regarding the structural variations possible in complex sentences and the 

avoidance or excision of superfluous words. 

Of course, much of this is as exacting to read as it must have been to 
prepare: but that is as it ought to be, particularly because the advice is dis- 
pensed not as remote formulae but in the form of mordant observation: 








—_—— 


~~ 


‘There is a widespread misconception that an essay should always begin | 


with an “introduction” squandered on amusing anecdotes, autobiographical 
curiosities, expressions of enthusiasm... or apologies for the inadequate 
scholarship to follow’. But if the authors are hard-bitten, they are sensibly 
aware that their commentaries entail always ‘a degree of exaggeration which 
results when certain almost instantaneous perceptions of the mind are held 
back to a slower mode of consciousness’ Yet their observations are not 
qualified beyond usefulness. 

This is a civilised and lucid course, more sophisticated and less quasi- 


. cr e s - 7 
scientific than any transatlantic English textbook I have seen. If only it or 


its motives had a place in the usual Arts syllabus: our Own universities pro- 
duce undergraduates who think well or remember well, but neglect with 
impunity, even in their final papers, both the essentials and niceties of correct 


English. 


PAUL WEST 
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LATEST 
NEW WINDMILLS 


‘Not only are these to be strongly recommended for classroom read- 
ing; they would grace any school or class library, being printed, 
bound and illustrated well above the average run of such books and 
are cheap at the price. —Higher Education Journal. 


BUILDER AND DREAMER by LAURENCE MEYNELL 5s 6d 
The life of I. K. Brunel, the great engineer, whose railways and 
bridges changed the face of Britain. With many illustrations. (Ages 
14-16). 


ELEPHANT BILL by J. H. WILLIAMS 5s 6d 
Colonel Williams spent over twenty years as an elephant officer in 
Burma. This book, describing his dangerous and exciting life in the 
jungle, has already become a classic. With 16 pages plates. (Ages 
13-16). 


SHANE by JACK SCHAEFER 5s 
This is not only a superb cowboy story (which made a fine film) but 
also a work of literature. Illustrated. (Ages 12-16). 


DESPERATE VOYAGE by JOHN CALDWELL 5s 6d 
A true though almost incredible story of a crazy, single-handed 
journey across the Pacific Ocean made just after the end of the war 
in a small sailing boat. Illustrated with line drawings and photo- 
graphs. (Ages 13-16). 


BLACK BANNER ABROAD by GEOFFREY TREASE 5s 6d 
Here are the excitements and humour of a school journey abroad as 
the Black Banner Players take their production of Romeo and Juliet 
to a theatre in Provence. (Ages 13-16). 


THE SILVER SWORD by IAN SERRAILLIER 5s 6d 
The story, based on fact, of how four children found their way across 
Europe from Poland to Switzerland to find their parents after the 
war. B.B.C. Children’s Television serial starts Nov. 24th; B.B.C. 
Sound (Senior English I) Nov. 8th. Illustrated. (Ages 11-16). 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON WCI 
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CRITICISM 


THE POET'S CRAFT, by A. F. Scott. [Cambridge University Press, School 
edition 12s. 6d., Library edition 18s.] 
The title-page calls this book “A Course in the Critical Appreciation of 


Poetry’, but it is not just one more example of a familiar type. Its originality | 
lies in its method of approach, a presentation of examples almost entirely 


without comment, and in the nature of the examples and their grouping 
We begin with a generous selection of reproductions of poets’ manuscripts, 
from ? Shakespeare (Sir Thomas More) to Isaac Rosenberg, showing their 
false starts, second thoughts, corrections and alterations. There follows a 
section on the poet’s printed revisions with comparisons of different versions 
of poems from Herrick to Rossetti. This is the one section in which Mr. 
Scott allows himself a little explanatory and critical comment. Section Ill, 
‘The Poet’s Raw Material’, sets passages from Shakespeare, Keats and Tenny- 
son against their sources, and Section IV gives two or more different trans- 
lations of each of a number of passages from classical poetry, Dante and 
Chaucer, the object, of course, being the comparison of poetic styles, not 
the accuracy of the renderings. The last section consists of some sixty exer- 
cises in critical appreciation and comparison, of which some also concern 
revised versions, translations and the use of sources. An appendix gives the 
originals of the translations in Section IV. 

The advantage of this arrangement is to remove from the activity of 
critical analysis the whole aura of self-consciousness and deliberately adopted 
‘method’. Close attention to ‘the words on the page’ was not invented by 
the twentieth century (there are plenty of examples in Johnson, Coleridge 
and Arnold) and it is precisely in the discussion of revisions, different ver- 
sions and translations that it arises most frequently and naturally. The student 
who comes to Section V of this book after the earlier pages, ought to be 
inoculated equally against the feeling that ‘we murder to dissect’ and against 
intoxication with a New Criticism that is to solve all problems. The general 
absence of comment, too, prevents the suggestion of any easily reached 
‘right answers’, allows some freedom to the teacher, and makes it easier for 
a student to reconsider critical judgments. I suppose everyone who uses 
‘practical criticism’ methods is haunted by Margaret Bulley’s account of the 
child who knew that the one she didn’t like was always the one to praise: 
Mr. Scott does not invite that kind of failure. His examples are excellently 
chosen to provoke careful thought, and the wording of the rubric generally 
gives just sufficient guidance without pre-judging the issue. A few of the 
comparisons have appeared elsewhere, in other books of this kind. There is 
perhaps no real objection to this, especially when they appear without com- 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By D. C. BROWNING, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.). 700 pages; over 50,000 references, 
including slang, technical, and American 
words, and many special features. New 
edition with 1,000 new words and usages. 

12s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF 
DATES 


Up-to-date edition, revised by C. 
ARNOLD-BAKER and ANTHONY 
DENT, giving 40,000 date references, 
covering world events from earliest times 
to the present day. 17s. 6s. net 


DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS & 
PROVERBS 


By D. C. BROWNING. A new compila- 
tion with 6,000 quotations and 4,000 
proverbs, and a full subject index covering 
both sections, 776 pages. Third Impression. 

17s. 6d. net 


THESAURUS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS & 
PHRASES 


ROGET’S famous work in a completely 
new edition by D. C. BROWNING. 
Second Impression. 17s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
QUOTATIONS 


By D. C. BROWNING. Approximately 
4,000 quotations and extracts arranged 
chronologically, with play summaries, 
index to key words, 576 pages. 17s. 6d. net 


Everyman’s Reference Library 


ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY 


By DANIEL JONES, M.A., 


, Ph.D. 
Eleventh Edition, completely revised and 
reset, 1956. 1,350 new words, the Diction- 


ary now giving the pronunciation in 
international phonetic symbols of 58,000 
words. Twenty-ninth Impression. 18s. net 


DICTIONARY OF 


MUSIC 


By ERIC BLOM, C.B.E., D.Litt. 768 
pages of comprehensive references to 
composers’ works, musical terms, per- 
formers, etc. 17s. 6d. net 


ATLAS OF ANCIENT & 
CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


43 coloured and 19 line maps, and 
Historical Gazetteer. New edition in 
preparation. 17s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF 
NON-CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 


By EGERTON SYKES. A new compila- 
tion, superseding the former Everyman’s 
Library volume. Second Impression. 

17s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY: 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 


By D. C. BROWNING. Approximately 
2,300 literary biographies, with authors’ 
dates of birth and death. (Coming early 
1958). 20s. net 


Leaflets of Everyman’s Reference Library post free from 
the Publishers: 


J.-M -DENT & SONS LTD 10 BEDFORD STREET LONDON WC2 
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ment: a certain common property in these exercises is bound to develop 





Nevertheless it would be a pity if these should lead anyone to think tha 
any implied critical views Mr. Scott may share with other compilers of 
such courses are dependent upon a restricted range of examples. By far the 





greater part of Section V is original, and the care of the juxtapositions pro- | 
vides instances of a wide variety of critical points. Altogether the usefulnes 
of this course is all the greater for its quietness of presentation and its avoid. 


ance of any attempt to indoctrinate. 

On page 72, the Quarterly’s review of Tennyson’s 1833 volume is ascribed 
to Lockhart; M. F. Brightficld has produced evidence from correspondence § 
that this was by John Wilson Croker. And on p. 149 ought not the firs 
line of the third stanza of (b) to refer to ‘blooms’ rather than ‘blossoms’: 

G. COX 


‘ 


SHAKESPEARE S SOURCES. Vol. I: Comedies and Tragedies, by Kenneth } 

Muir. [Methuen, 255.] 

Professor Muir leans in several directions, but doesn’t hearken far after any 
of them. He invokes Livingston Lowes, but this is no Road to Xanadu; 
he believes that Shakespeare’s usual custom was ‘reading all the accessible 
material on his theme and using one book to amplify another’ (p. 96), but 
the case for deliberate research is not proven; again, though his book is 
surely up-to-date, it is not set up for reference use (and the index is very 
inadequate). 

But the book is brief: perhaps that is why it is so often unconvincing. | 
Professor Muir knows the old traps, of course, but his verbal parallels seem 
to me often fortuitous; and he is even guilty of using a source to interpret 
a play: Cleopatra cheats Caesar of some of her treasure, “Plutarch makes it 
perfectly clear—and this was certainly Shakespeare’s intention also—that 
Cleopatra is acting a part... the courage and nobility . . . are stressed’ (p. ’ 
205). Certainly: No such thing. 

In short, nothing is proved at all. Source study is evidently as popular as 
ever, and as vulnerable. But the interpretation is informed by a different 
attitude: Shakespeare was an intelligent man, well read; he sometimes looked 
up different accounts of his plot for interest, not always; he sometimes 
remembered details from lots of different versions of the same item (like 
anyone else); his re-shaping of a source-book was deliberate selection and 
arrangement. Another nail or two is driven into the coffin of ‘Nature's 
Darling’. Professor Muir ends very modestly; more may happen in volume 


_ 


two. 


NICHOLAS BROOKE 
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JULIAN HUXLEY 


New Bottles for New Wine 


‘If asked to name the most remarkable development of the 
present century, my answer would be: man’s unveiling of the 
face and figure of the reality of which he forms a part, the 
first picture of human destiny in its true outlines.’ During 
the post-war decade Dr. Huxley has found himself impelled 
to explore this formidable field, and the present volume com- 
prises a selection from the tentative explorations made by 
this distinguished scientist. His essays, thought-provoking, 
far-sighted and of first-rate importance, range from popular 
science (e.g. natural history in Iceland and protective colour- 
ation in animals) to speculation about man’s view of his own 
purposes in the light of increased knowledge of his nature 
and his surroundings. Illustrated Demy 8vo 21s net 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Rhyme & Reason 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by DENYS THOMPSON and 
RAYMOND O’MALLEY 


The 175 poems in this new anthology cover a wide range of 
period and difficulty, so that there is much to attract those 
who are not well-read in poetry and to challenge more exper- 
ienced readers. All the great English poets from Langland 
onwards are here in their variety; and modern poetry is ex- 
ceptionally well represented. Many unfamiliar pieces of en- 
gaging interest are included—from epigrams and tombstone 
inscriptions to narrative verse. The poems are arranged in 
nine sections: Sea and Adventure, War, Machinery and 
Town Life, Country Life and the Seasons, Time and Mor- 
tality, People, Love Poetry, Religious Poems, and Animals. 
The editors contribute an introduction and brief but essen- 
tial notes. Library Edition Cr. 8vo 9s 6d net 
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TEXTS 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: A SELECTION OF HIS POEMS AND PROSE. 
by Kathleen Raine. [The Penguin Poets, 3s. 6d.| 

ROBERT BROWNING: THE RING AND THE BOOK, abridged fand edited 
by F. B. Pinion. [“The Scholar’s Library,’ Macmillan, 6s.] 

SHELLEY: POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1820, 2nd edition, edited by A. M.D, 

Hughes. [Clarendon Press, 155.] 

SPENSER: MINOR POEMS, A Selection edited by R. P. C. Mutter. [Meth 
uen’s English Classics, 7s.] ; 
MILTON: SAMSON AGONISTES, edited by F. T. Prince. [Clarendon Press 
7s. éd. | 
Except for the Coleridge, these texts are all designed for grammar school 
sixths and first year university courses. The same students would find Mis 
Raine’s Coleridge Selection worth possessing. Aware that the wide con- 
pass of Coleridge’s mind cannot be taken through short extract and — 
the editor confines herself to one facet of it. An appropriately short and 
well-made selection from the poetry gives place to prose from letters, lec- 
tures, journalism and published criticism, all devoted to the exploration of 
literature. You might sub-title the book “Poet and Critic’: as such it is 
excellent. Students ought to be encouraged to supplement it with K. 
Coburn’s admirable compendium, The Inquiring Spirit. 

The Ring and the Book is offered in a careful and justifiable abbreviation: 
omissions are clearly indicated in the text. The notes are helpful, but I 
cannot think it right to praise the long introduction. It attempts a critical 
approach and estimate, and there is so little published criticism of Browning 
that is of any use, that the editorial responsibility is real. Unfortunately the 
approach, the quotation-studded prose and the dizzying comparisons alike | 
belong to the worst conventions governing the discussion of literature at } 
the beginning of the century. No-one is going to be helped to read Brown- 
ing by its noisy and uncritical claims and pronouncements, though there 
may still be examiners who will approve the currency when candidates pass 
it back. 

The Shelley volume is offered as a critica] edition of the text. The editor 
has abstained, he says, from literary criticism ‘for there is plenty of it else- 
where’. So there is. But a lot depends upon which ‘where’ the student is 
sent to. The implications of the editorial material are clear enough: we are 
dealing with Great Poetry. The two critics to whom the student does get 
emphatic direction did their work in 1880. It is a careful and thorough 
presentation of the text, however, even though the volume and tone of the 
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A New Dictionary 





COLLINS 
NEW MODERN 


ETYMOLOGICAL 


DICTIONARY 


334 pages 
only 3/6 





STRONGLY BOUND IN LIGHT BLUE LINSON BOARDS 


JUST ISSUED 


(not yet in our Catalogue) 


Over 30,000 main definitions 


The Ideal Dictionary for all Modern Schools 
SEE A COPY QUICKLY 
Before Requisitioning 


A personal perusal will be far better than reading an 
advertisement. Write for Approval Copy to JOHN]*R. 
CROSSLAND, COLLINS, CATHEDRAL STREET, GLASGOW 


THE HOUSE OF COLLINS 
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notes contribute further to the idea that the student is encountering som; 





poetic masterpiece. 

The only thing to regret about the Spenser volume is its title: it shoul 
have been ‘Spenser’s Shorter Poems’. It’s a good text, sensibly printed an 
spelt, usefully annotated, and the short introduction is helpful. But that ttl 
is damaging, and the editor asks us to take on trust that The Faerie Queen‘ 
‘great and undervalued’. The edition of Samson Agonistes is the best of the 


— 


lot. The editor leaves full critical discussion to the teacher; but the informa 
tion and annotation he provides are sharply relevant to critical work, and i 
does sufficient of the spadework to leave the teacher free to give his energy 

to stimulating and directing a critical response. - 





DB 


SELECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited, with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes, by F. W. Bateson. [The Poetry Bookshelf, William 
Heinemann Limited, 9s. 6d.] 

Blake’s poetry has been a province for commentators who, though devoted 

and ingenious, have concerned themselves little with the unacademic reader, 

He has been left with lyrics in anthologies and passing references in con 

ventional textbooks, too often perpetuating the myth of Blake’s madnes. 

Mr. Bateson’s annotated selection is therefore welcome. The poems chosen 

are mainly lyrical, though “The Song of Liberty’ and parts of “The Marriage 

of Heaven and Hell’ may encourage the reader to tackle the ‘Prophetic 

Books’ while the coloured frontispiece may send him to the original er | 

gravings. The parallel songs of Innocence and Experience are nay 





printed in pairs. 

In his introduction and notes Mr. Bateson hands us the fruits of scholar- } 
ship with nicety and grace. Blake’s eccentricities are treated with under-| 
standing, and interpreted in the light of common sense. One is grateful for | 
the gentle but firm insistence on Blake’s intelligence and sanity; but it does} 
seem sometimes as if the volcanic genius who wrote “The Tiger’ is presented 
as a little tamer than he really was—‘Who clipped the lion’s wings And 
flea’d his rump and pared his claws?’ Of ‘Innocence’ Mr. Bateson remarks 
‘Its popular name is “Happiness”,’ and adds that in confronting it with 
‘Experience’ Blake investigates ‘the limitations and conditions of human 
satisfactions’. Such phrases hardly express Blake’s visionary world—the | 
child’s dream kindled anew by a mature imagination. For the most part, 
however, Mr. Bateson pursues that middle course between the ecstatic and 
the banal which is needed, if not always achieved, by critics of Blake. 

The notes are concise and illuminating. The exact description of the 
Rossetti MS., in particular, brings Blake to life as a poet anda man. Sugges- 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


For the Secondary Modern School 


LET’S WRITE A STORY 
Books 1-4 


John Webber 


The provision of written ‘expression work’ in the Secondary Modern 
School is a serious problem. In these books the author—an exper- 
ienced teacher—steers a course which avoids childishness, retains 
interest, and gives continuous help from sentence-building to simple 
story-writing, so that confidence in ‘getting things right’ is gained. 
Short and simple news stories are used as a basis, and the work 
(which includes letter-writing and playlet-writing) is arranged as 
follows: (1) Attention to spelling and, later, regular use of the dic- 
tionary; (2) Questions to ensure comprehension and stimulate 
thought; (3) A retelling of the incident by a participant or eye-witness. 


2nd Impression Each book 2s 6d 


LET’S WRITE AN ARTICLE 
Books | & 2 


John Webber 


The aim of these books, due early next year, is to provide a series of 
composition exercises in the form of writing articles of different types. 
Each subject is introduced by means of illustrations, diagrams, maps, 
and sometimes a short article, and in these may be found sufficient 
material for the final written work. The author sets out to help the 
pupil, as far as possible, to think upon orderly lines from the start 
and so to write a clear and well-constructed composition. He suggests, 
tentatively, that Book I will suit 2nd year A and 3rd year B pupils, 
and Book 2 3rd year A and 4th year B pupils. 


Spring 1958 Each book probably 3s 


BEAVER BOOKS 


Six books specially designed for class reading, well printed, well 
bound, and illustrated, mostly 4s. 9d. Please write for details and 
inspection copies. 


42 William IV Street, London, WC2 
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tions about the sources of images and phraseology dispel the misconception 
that he stood outside the literary tradition; Mr. Bateson points out that his 
best lyrics are derived from the rhythms and symbolism of folksong. Cross- 
references to other poems, including “The Prophetic Books’ clear up for the 
reader many problems of word-meaning and symbolism. Even so Blake’s 
poems can hardly be interpreted without arousing some disagreement. Does 
not the comment on ‘the loving look’ of the horrified father in ‘A Little 
Girl Lost’—‘a loving look that is terrifying is not really loving’—ignore the 
tragic impact of the father’s grief—one of the elements which makes this 
poem so poignant: But, with so controversial a poet it is surprising that 





one can so often accept Mr Bateson’s conclusion. 

To sum up, this book is one we have needed, and it admirably fulfils our 
need. Both individual readers and school and university classes will find it 
a helpful and stimulating introduction to Blake. 

M.D 


THE PENGUIN SHAKESPEARE: THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, edited 
by G. B. Harrison [Penguin Books, London, 2s. 6d.] 

THE PELICAN SHAKESPEARE (General Editor, Alfred Harbage): ricz- 
ARD II, edited by Matthew W. Black; THE WINTER'S TALE, edited 
by Baldwin Maxwell [Penguin Books, Baltimore, 50 cents (ss. in Britain),] 

It is easy to take for granted those characteristics of the well-established 

Penguin Shakespeare which have made it such a good cheap edition, the 

conservative following of the Folio text, the dropping of scene locations, 

the simple, unobtrusive act and scene division, the brief but uscful notes at 
the end, the handsome type and format. The virtues of this edition deserve 
emphasis now because they form the groundwork of the excellent new 








American Pelican Shakespeare, which in many ways improves upon them. 
Among the latter’s best features are the introduction of marginal line-num- 
bering and the transference of the notes and glossary to the foot of the page. 
More importantly, it avoids the main fault of the Penguin Shakespeare, a 
rigid adherence to the Folio where other texts deserve consideration—exem- 
plified in The Merry Wives by G. B. Harrison’s omission of the Quarto’s 
‘So, give me thy hand terrestrial’ (III, i) because the Folio does not include 
it, although sense and balance require this line as the Host speaks in turn to 
his ‘body-curer’ and his ‘soul-curer’ (of hand celestial). 

Each volume of the Pelican Shakespeare is to be edited by a different 
scholar, who, it is promised, will base his edition upon the most authoritative 
text; so Richard II rightly follows in the main the First Quarto. The two 
volumes under review have good brief introductions to the plays, and the 
general editor contributes a compact and well-written life of the dramatist 
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‘This is an excellent series of abridged but 
not re-told classics. The books are both 
attractive and serviceable, with neat board 
covers and clear type.” 

Education Circular, Western Australia 





SHORTENED CLASSICS 


“A scholarly and highly successful presentation of the classics as 
children’s stories.”°—The London Teacher. 


“Those who steer a middle course, believing that an entire work is 
too much for a pupil yet deplore re-writing, will find what they want 
in these ‘Shortened Classics’. They take the form of a shrewd selec- 
tion of original extracts to provide a continuous narrative—a pleas- 
ure to handle and read.”,-—Don Bosco Journal. 


“Tt must be said at once that the publishers have been able to achieve 
an astonishingly well-produced book for the price.... Bound in 
dignified linson boards with title in gold. . . . In any school or class 
library they would stand out; yet at their price they can easily— 
though almost with sacrilege—be used as class text books.” 
Teacher’s World. 


1 OLIVER TWIST 4s. 6d. 
2 CORAL ISLAND 4s. 6d. 
3 TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 4s. 6d. 
4 JANE EYRE 5s. Od. 
5 LORNA DOONE 5s. Od. 
6 IVANHOE 4s. 6d. 
7 THE THREE MUSKETEERS 5s. Od. 
8 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 4s. 6d. 
9 HEREWARD THE WAKE 5s. 0d. 
10 THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 4s, 0d. 
11 CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 4s. 6d. 
12 A TALE OF TWO CITIES 4s. 9d. 





SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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and a general note on his stage and on the texts. In this too the new edition 





follows a pattern established by G. B. Harrison; but with a salute to him, 






one must welcome the Pelican Shakespeare as better than the Penguin; it 






on> disadvantage is that it costs twice as much. 





R. A. FOAKES 


































EXPLORING POETRY, by M. L. Rosenthal and A. J. M. Smith. [The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 31s. 6d. | f 
This is an excellent anthology of 750 pages with comment and questions. 
The choice ranges from Chaucer to Marianne Moore and is amazingly fresh 
and discerning. There is nothing fusty about the comment and questions 
and the very brief notes are preferable to the not very valuable information 


our anthologies give students about the Seine or kingfishers or kingcups. 
The text is not flawless but the mistakes are few and they don’t stick out, N 
I know of no better book to give to anyone keen on poetry. 


, si 
R. A. AUTY 
EIGHTY-FIVE WORDS ; 
$I 
A STUDY OF THE ORAL VOCABULARY OF ADULTS, by F. J. Schonell, 
I. G. Meddleton, B. A. Shaw and others. [Research Study No 1, Universit 
of Queensland Press and University of London Press, 20s. ] . 


The investigation of which this is an account was carried out, at the request 
of the Australian Commonwealth Office of Education, by a research team I 
from the Faculty of Education of the University of Queensland. It was 
intended to produce information useful in the preparation of text-books and 


courses in English for immigrants, but is of some interest to teachers of 0 
vernacular English also. It is one of the few investigations yet made into 
an oral vocabulary, restricted in this case to the speech of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers in Brisbane. Speech was recorded by the research staff either 


; my T 
on tape at an interview, or in writing from such natural conversation as | 
could be overheard. The number of words collected was 512,000, of which | f 
30 per cent were recorded without the speakers’ knowledge. Words were’ 
classified in families, e.g. paper (n.), papers (n.), paperhanger (n.), papier- 

g- ; ony a 
mache (n.), and paper (adj.) formed one family, of which paper was treated 
as the head-word, and the others as word-forms. The first thousand head- 
words, in order of frequency, with their word-forms and the frequency of 
; , ‘ 


each, are printed in this study. 


The finding to which the report attaches most importance is that 15 pet 
cent of the oral vocabulary recorded does not appear in British and Ameri- 
can word-counts. This 15 per cent is made up partly of words more frequent 
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THE TIMES 


for } nal 


More than 15,000 students have taken advantage of this offer 


since we first announced it. 


Students taking an approved course of education—at univer- 


sity, college or school—can have THE TIMEs daily for twopence. 


THE TIMES presents international and national news in clear, 
unbiased perspective. It does not thrust its opinion upon 


readers, but stimulates them to make their own judgment. 


Tue TIMES is graduate reading—in term or vacation. Our 
offer applies throughout the year. 


THIS IS WHAT STUDENTS HAVE TO DO: fill up a registration 
form*, and post it to THE Times ; order THE Times from their local 
newsagent, and send their receipted bills to the Subscription Manager 


at THE Times, who will refund twopence for every copy bought. 


*Registration forms can be obtained from local newsagents or from the 
Subscription Manager, THE Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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in speech than in writing, such as marvellous, silly, Mum, hello; partly of 
words common in an Australian vocabulary, such as bloke, creek, joker; partly 
of words common in a semi-skilled worker's vocabulary, such as boss, face 
tory, wages. Even more striking, however, is the limited range of the vocab 
ulary: ‘two out of every three words used by Australian workers are to be 
found within a list of 85 words’. Furthermore, these 85 words are all, to, 
greater or less extent, structural words. The twenty most frequently used 
are: I, the, you, a(n), it, and, is, they, has, not, do, he, get, that, of, yes, in, go, 
was, there. The category of structural words is insufficiently defined, even 
for the limited purpose of this investigation. Consequently the brief refer- 
ence to their importance in teaching is less helpful than it could have been. 


It is to be hoped that further work on the material will clarify this and | 


several other grammatical categories used in analysing the recorded speech, 


It is characteristic of the investigation as a whole that it is more precise | 


in its statistical than in its linguistic procedures. The admittedly difficult, 
but central, question, “What is a word?’ is not satisfactorily answered by 
any procedure which counts box and boxes, or big and bigger, as one word, 
but mouse and mice, or true and truly, as two. The traditional classification 
into seven parts of speech (the interjection is apparently omitted) is not 


precise enough to give much significance to the statement that the propor- | 


tion of nouns in the material is 41.6 per cent and that of verbs 21.6 per cent, 
nor is it informative to say, without closer analysis, that tin occurs 52 times 
as a noun and 4 times as an adjective. The category idiom is treated with 
greater care, but is so broadly defined that it admits phrases such as in the 
afternoon, come back, and live in (an outer suburb). To the student of English, 
whether native or foreign, almost any expression might be thus viewed a 
idiomatic. Profanities and obscenities have been omitted: it would be inter- 
esting to know, all the same, their incidence in the unselfconscious conver- 
sation recorded. Perhaps the matter on which thought most needs to be 
given, in this as in other word-counts, is whether the word, however defined, 
is a satisfactory unit on which to base a description of any vocabulary. The 


report is concise, interesting and expensive. 
1M 


CLASS-ROOM 


PRIMARY SERIES, 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH: by A. F. Scott. { Parrish, 
Books 1-4, $s. each.| 

VOCABULARY EXERCISES 
Filmore. [ Harrap, 2s. 6d.| 

write AWAY! by Hilda Haig-Brown and Zillah Walthew |Harrap, 


Books 1 and 2, 3s. 6d. each.] 


FOR FOURTH-YEAR JUNIORS, by N. G 
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CASSELL PUBLICATION 


A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 


COURSE 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.a. Hons. (Lond.) 


Although this book is called A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
COURSE, its aim is not so much to show those who study it how to 
pass any particular examination in the subject as to help them to write 
good English. 


The main object has been to produce a book of about General Cer- 
tificate standard which shall be found comprehensive, practical, and 
up-to-date, and at the same time tend to stimulate a love of literature. 

A new edition, with up-to-date examination papers, is now available. 

Price: 9s. 6d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY LTD., Educational Department 


35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 








OLIVER & BOYD 


LITERARY ESSAYS 
by David Daiches 





‘ He has immense learning—worn as it should be worn, lightly but 
firmly. 

These essays are not seminal, in the sense that they do not attempt to 
establish new techniques or criteria of criticism, but as the balanced 
judgements of a man of profound learning who has nevertheless retained 
a true understanding of the interdependencies of literature and experience 
they could hardly be bettered.” The Listener 


Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 





RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
by Sir Herbert Grierson 








“All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobtrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgement, the whole art of persuasion. Spoken 
and written in the true tradition.” Time and Tide 


Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 
EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court 








LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 
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Mr. Scott’s English course for Seniors has been welcomed in many Second. 
ary Modern Schools for its deployment of the very techniques that ar 
suspect when applied to Juniors. 

Basically, his method consists of the presentation of a full-page photograph 
accompanied by a descriptive poem or prose passage, followed by carefully 
graded exercises. The chapters, thirty to a book, cover every week of the 








school year and follow the same formal pattern throughout the series. 
The photographs are varied, clear and interesting; the poems, though 
including many well-worn pieces, fit their companion illustrations admir. | 
ably; the prose passages are long enough to invite attention but not too long 
for reasonably swift comprehension. ' 


Criticism must be directed at the exercises of which it must be said that | 
they are, in general, too formal and inflexible and, within the various age. ' 


ranges, too difficult for all but the academically-minded child. From Book 
1 onwards they imply the use of green-covered exercise books and red 
pencillings on every page. The first batch of exercises in each chapter pro- 
vides work in comprehension; the second group is concerned with spelling; 
the third group with grammar and the final section with composition. 
The attractive production and the appealing photographs are the sugar 
coatings on the pills of formal English for seven-year-olds and upwards 


~~" 
Se 


Grammar is introduced in the first chapters of the first book which cover 


nouns, verbs, adjectives and elementary analysis of sentences. Apart from 
the commendably regular invitations to read books on topics related to the 
illustrations, the work throughout the series can be completed without the 
child leaving his desk or needing more than an exercise book, a dictionary 
and a pen or pencil. No drawing, no dramatics, no word games, no dis- 


cussion, and a superfluity of missing-word exercises make the series a gift | 


for the lazy, or, indeed, the overworked teacher. 

It is unfortunate that books so excellently produced should conceal behind 
their colourful exteriors regular doses of a medicine capable in the wrong 
hands of murdering at birth any signs in their young readers of an imagina- 





tive response to the English language. 


The vocabulary exercises prepared by Mr. Filmore are of value if regarded 


solely as supplementaries and used with discretion. The author has tried to 
make them as varied and as interesting as possible, and in view of the age- 
range for which they are intended, he has been remarkably successful. 


The work in the first two books of Write Away! a composition course | 


for Juniors, is attractively organised and if used with imagination should 
produce satisfactory results. 

The approach, in project terms, is based on the Frasers, a lower middle- 
class family. Book 1 deals with Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, the three children and 
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ong By C. I. FAULDING, B.a<., B.Ed. 2s. 6d. 
ina- 
| 


It is the belief of the author that the pupil’s power of compre- 
hension of his own language, of reading easily and with greater 


ded understanding, and of expressing himself freely, can best be 
d to achieved by a series of exercises on reading for meaning and 
1ge- appreciation. The choice of passages selected are intended to 


stimulate an interest, which will encourage the pupil to read the 
books from which they have been taken. For ages 9-11 years. 
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Granny in their own village. Book 2 takes them to the seaside, while Book 
3 and 4 will be centred on a nieghbouring town and London respectively, 
With each book the children become a year older and a real sense of cop. 
tinuity is achieved. 
The authors have used considerable ingenuity in the presentation of their 
material and there is ample scope for initiative from both teacher and taught, 
B. EVAN OWEN 





ADVENTURES IN READING CROSSWORD PUZZLES, BOOKS I-3. [Cla 
endon Press, 1s. each.| 
Children’s love of puzzles of all kinds has been cleverly used in a series of | 
crosswords which grow progressively harder, and which are based on the 
subject matter of their parallel readers “Adventures in Reading’. Page refer- 
ences are given to help the child who finds difficulty. ; 
Teachers will welcome this way of revising reading matter and encour 
aging awareness of the look of words; but it must be remembered tha 
such devices are only a means to the end of a better knowledge and use of 
English as a whole, and danger lies in the possibility of the overworked or 
inexperienced teacher allowing them to become an end in themselves. The 
real value of them lies in the fact that they can be used to suit each child's | 
purpose individually, and must therefore be expendable. The author’s own 
suggestion that the puzzles should be copied by the child on to squaced paper 
is dangerous and would defeat the true aim of the books; for the child who 
could accomplish this task quickly would be better employed in some form 
of creative English in any case, while with the child at the other end of the 
intelligence scale, the effort to copy the puzzle skeleton correctly would 
result in the loss of so much time and temper that the puzzle would then be | 
to restore the child’s liking for any form of words! 


S. M. MARSHALL 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


TAKE HOME BOOKS. [Newman Neame Ltd., 390 Euston Road, N.W.1.] 
One of these sixteen-page pamphlets appears every fortnight: supplies are ' 
delivered, not less than fifty copies at a time, to factories, displayed, and 
taken home by employees. The aims are: 

1. To make work-people at all levels alive to the complex problems and 

opportunities of the modern state. 
2. To stimulate personal and team endeavour. 
3. To improve industrial relations . . . and 











4. To help reduce such problems as rapid turnover of labour, absenteeism, 


etc. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS COMEDIES 


JOHN RUSSELL BROWN 
Lecturer in English in the University of Birmingham 


A study of Shakespeare’s expression of a central ‘idea’ in his comedies. 
It is a book of literary and theatrical detection, leading {towards a fuller 
and richer appreciation of some of the world’s greatest dramas. 18s. net 


ENGLISH IN THE MODERN 
SCHOOL 


A. E. SMITH — 
Senior Lecturer, Bognor Regis Training College 


A book intended for the practising teacher faced day by day with the 
problem of teaching boys and girls to think, to talk, to read and to write, 
and to find pleasure in the literature of their land. 2nd edition, revised. 


10s. 6d. net 
METHUEN 
































BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Dark Amazon MARTIN GREGG 


A fast moving story about Brazil and the Amazon jungle at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. School Edition 6s. 


Your World in Motion GEORGE BARROW 
The author takes the idea of energy and its twin, motion, and shows the 
part they play in our ordinary activities. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


The Lone Hunt WILLIAM O. STEELE 


The story of a boy’s lone hunt after buffalo through the frozen wilderness 
of the Tennessee winter of 1810. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


Ticket to Fleet Street ANDREW WOOD 


An authentic picture of the newspaper world, following the careers of 
two young people on rival newspapers in a small town. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. School Edition 6s. 


MACMILLAN & 'CO LTD, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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This is not the place to elaborate the needs that they meet—they are dis. 
cussed in Reavely and Winnington’s unfortunately out-of-print De mocrac) 
and Industry—but to observe that they would, most of them, be very usefil 
in schools. It is not only in factories that we find people lacking a sensibk 
curiosity in their surroundings, and without active interests or hobbies. The 
pamphlets could be read in fifth forms and above, though they are too easy 
to stretch the minds of the more alert members of the sixth. Some are on 
hobbies and activities—such as gardening, indoors and out-of-doors, home 
decorating and equipping, and music; others are on economics—taxes, cost 
of living, incomes, the Stock Exchange, insurance; others deal with current 
problems such as smog, pools and betting (two particularly good ones), and 
automation; and yet another group encourages an intelligent interest both 
in human beings and in their physical surroundings. The latter includes such 
topics as the herd, superstitions, religion, and things to be observed in town, 
country and by the sea. 





They are at a lower level of discourse than B.C.A.’s booklets, but they 


are just as serious. They are very well produced and illustrated; there is n 
set format, the one op smog for instance being got up like a newspaper 
It would be interesting to know what is their impact on those whose reading 
is limited to 5M sale dailies, for many of the topics are just those on which 
the press fails to provide fair discussion or the relevant facts. It will be inter- 
esting too to see if pamphlets are later devoted to the economics and the 
methods of advertising, restrictive practices, and other dangerous subjects. 

The annual subscription is £45 for 50 copies a fortnight, with propor- 
tionately lower rates for larger quantities. If the publishers could devise a 
form of subscription for schools—say 30 copies of half the titles for {144 
year, or £5 a term—the booklets could find a place in secondary school 
of all types. For educational purposes a follow-up book list and points for 
discussion would be desirable additions. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





gEADING TIME STORIES, Books 5 and 6, by M. A. Matthews. [Macmillan, 
Is. €d 
PICTURE STORY READERS, Series B, by W. Murray. [Murray, 1s. 9d. 
each. | 
pASY WORDS AT WORK, by Frank Mosby [Blackie, 3s 6d.| 
LoOK AHEAD READERS, IU, by R. Ridout and R. Ainsworth. [Heine- 
mann, 4 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, abridged by Joan MacIntosh. [Macmillan, 1s. 8d.] 
A HISTORY OF WESTERN LITERATURE, by J. M. Cohen. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.| 
AN ADVANCED ENGLISH READER, by T. Walton. [Longmans, 9s.] 
TRADITIONAL TALES, Series 4, Library Edition. [O.U.P., 6s. 6d.] 
HERITAGE OF WONDER STORIES, ed. J. H. and A. M. Walsh. [Long- 
mans, 45. | 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS, by V. H. Collins. [Longmans, 2nd edition, 
11s. 6 
SOCIAL REFORMERS, GREAT EXPLORERS, GREAT INVENTORS, by 
Nort Wymer. |O.U.P., 8s. 6d. each.} 
A MODERN HUNGARIAN—ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by Denis Sinor. 
| Heff % Lambridge, 8 ¢ s. 6d. | 
BACK NUMBERS 
The Circulation Manager is more than willing to buy back any spare 
copies of Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 4. He would also be glad to have the offer 
of Reading Sheets XXXI ‘A’ and ‘B’, and XXXII ‘A’ and ‘B’, which if 
accepted will be paid for at the original rate. Postage will be refunded. 
USE OF ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 
READING SHEETS 
A series, for Sixth Forms and specialists. 
B series, containing easier material than the A sheets. 
Th ire available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. per 
dozen for a series of four issues. Single specimen sheets are available. 
PAMPHLETS 
No. 1: Your England: A Cautionary Guide (1s. 6d.) 
For readers of all ages. ‘Admirable . . . important’ (Sphere). “Wel- 
come... stimulating’ (Journal of Education). 
No. 2: The Poetry of ohn Clare (1s. 6d.) 
An anthology by J. H. Walsh. 
These publications may be obtained only from The Use of English, 40 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
Published vatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 


The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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ENGLISH POEMS AND BALLADS 


Chosen by ALAN WARNER. Pp. 118. (The English Readers’ 
Library). Paper covers, 4s. 6d.; linson boards, 6s. 

‘Although this little anthology is intended primarily for students of 
English as a foreign language— it is compiled and edited by the Professor 
of English at Makerere—it would be found extremely useful in many an 
English secondary school, especially with classes of children who find 
little to enjoy in the standard anthologies.’ 

The Times Educational Supplement 
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Edited by the Rev. R. E. C. HOUGHTON. Pp. 256, with four 
plates. 6s. 6d. 

This is the latest volume in the NEW CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE. 
Other volumes in the series are: 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream; As You Like It; Coriolanus; Hamlet; 

Henry IV, PARTI; Henry IV, PART U; Henry V; Julius Caesar; Macheth; 

The Merchant of Venice; Much Ado About Nothing; Richard I; 
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SHELLEY: POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1820 


SECOND EDITION 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. HUGHES. 
Pp. 276. 15s. 

From the Editor’s Preface: ‘For this second edition of the poems of 
1820 I have rewritten the prefatory Life and the Introduction to Pro- 
metheus Unbound and augmented or reduced the notes. The seven 
pages of textual notes are removed as unnecessary in a book of this 
kind. My purpose has been to explain obscurities of meaning and in the 
case of Prometheus Unbound to interpret the poem as a whole. For this 
purpose I have not needed to consult the many books on Shelley that 
have appeared in the last forty years, and have seldom alluded to 
authorities.’ 
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